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The GIST of IT— | 


HILD labor is doomed,” said Jane Ad 

dams at the tenth annual Child — 
Conference, in New Orleans. But senteni 
has-not yet been pronounced and the Na 


“tional Chiid Labor Committee is harder a 


work than ever before. Page 49. 


RICHMOND has surveyed its housing oa 
uation. Conditions are not bad, 
only forehanded legislation can head off th 

inevitable arrival of tenements. Page 54. 


HE question whether or not a convict i 

a slave will come before the Suprem 

Court of Rhode Island next week. By 

quirk in the state constitution, it enters int 

a suit brought by a convict to recover wage 

for his work under the prison contractoi 
Page 47. 


H.F. J. PORTER questions whether th 

* standards set by the State Factor 
Investigating Commission have not legall 
O. K.’d the conditions which took 147 live 
at the Triangle fire. Page 48. 


HOMES with a little “h” are hard t 
make for a family of 60 to 100 girl 
But the Eleanor Clubs in Chicago hav 
managed it, and been economically inde 
pendent, too. Their fifteenth birthday wa 
celebrated by opening the eighth club an 
buying ten acres of camp site. Page 60. 


MAJOR HIGGINSON’S Other Fellor 
and the Other Fellow’s critics lead a 
Englishman to question whither we're goin 
in reform. What can we expect of govert 
ment commissions? Can reform, of a 
things, spring forth complete like Minerva 
Is the need, perhaps, for more thinking an 
less printing by a small group working ot 
a symmetrical scheme? Page 50. 
HE best place for prisoners, Mr. Ley 
isohn submits, is outside of jails. Be 
once in, they should be treated like men, pai 
for their labor and started toward useft 
lives at discharge. Page 61. 


T the American Statistical Association 
seventy-fifth anniversary emphasis wé 
placed on the increasing service statisti 
is rendering the social sciences. Page 64. 


O celebrate its one hundred and fiftie! 
anniversary, St. Louis will stage 
pageant and masque running back throug 
the pioneer days of French and Spani: 
to the very first families of the Mississip 
Valley—the mound builders. Nothing le 
than a civic renascence is expected as tl 
outcome of very careful and elaborate pla 
ning. Page 52. 
HE clamor of small shopkeepers wi 
welcome the city as a paying guest ¢ 
primary and election days defeated the b 
to open New York city’s 620 public schoa 
as voting places, The city and the civ 
bodies urged it, but the Legislature denis 
it. There's a chance the governor will i 
clude an enabling measure in the call f 
a special session. Page 53. 


AFTER considering the arguments again 

the minimum wage, Mrs. Warbas 
simmers it down to this: “Either it is d 
sirable that all who work be given enous 
of the wealth they produce to live on, | 
it is not.” Page 57. 
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To THOSE WHO, for six years, 
strove for the creation of the Children’s 
lb Bureau, it is disconcerting news that 
| jthe Appropriations Committee has al- 
- lotted to it the paltry sum of $25,000. 
| This is the amount provided in the stat- 
| ute creating the bureau, for the first ex- 
| perimental period ending next June. 
The chief of the Children’s Bureau, 
| Julia C. Lathrop, asks for $164,640 to 
' make possible an increase of the staff 
-for 1915 to 76 persons, to carry, out a 
_ program of work which could be but 
_ begun with the initial meager supply of 
money. The staff has hitherto been lim- 
ited to 15 persons. 

e The advocates of the Children’s Bu- 
- reau point out that it has been at work 
_ less than two years. Its first annual re- 
port issued in March last shows that it 
; has been occupied in laying the founda- 
_ tion for a future career of usefulness. 
_ It has attacked the problems of infant 
mortality from diverse directions. It 
has focussed the attention of the public 
_ upon the fact that we do not know how 
many children are born or how many 
die. And it has stimulated effort to save 
infant lives. 

The first publication, Monograph I, 
Birth Registration, has been widely 
‘used in this year’s successful campaign 
_ for improved birth registration laws. 
The publication of this pamphlet was 
requested by the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 

Baby-Saving Campaigns is the title 
of Infant Mortality Series No. I, a com- 
_ pact and informing statement of the ef- 
forts made in cities of 50,000 population 
and over, to reduce the summer mor- 
‘tality of babies. 

_ The monograph on Prenatal Care, in- 
tended to be of immediate, practical 
value to children born during 1913 and 
1914, was prepared by request of the 
National Congress of Mothers. This is 
the first of a series on the care of young 


of Children, Part I, is the first instal- 
ment of a compilation giving in conven- 
form data concerning children from 
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the decennial census, hitherto largely un- 
available because scattered through many 
bulky volumes. 

In the near future, the report of the 
first field inquiry made by the Cnhil- 
dren’s Bureau will appear, a study of 
infant mortality in Johnstown, Pa. This 
involved the use of a schedule embodying 
a picture of the social, civic and indus- 
trial conditions of each family studied. 
How this was carried out is indicated 
by the fact that, in a house-to-house 
canvass of families in which a baby had 
been born during the year, 1,551 sched- 
ules were filed, and there- were two re- 
fusals. 

A second forthcoming report is a re- 
view of child labor legislation in the 
United States. Advocates of legislation 
dealing with this evil are particularly 
critical of the recommendation of the 
Committee on Appropriations. They 
have waited long for a federal supply of 
data. They point out that the National 
Child Labor Committee spends annually 
more than twice the amount of the whole 
initial budget of the Children’s Bureau. 

The field and the task assigned to the 
bureau are specified as follows in the 
act: “To investigate and report upon all 
matters pertaining to the welfare of 
children and child life among all classes 
of our people, and especially to investi- 
gate infant mortality, the birth-rate, 
orphanage, juvenile courts, desertion, 
dangerous occupations, accidents and 
diseases of children, employment, legis- 
lation affecting children in the several 
states and territories.” 

Social workers in all parts of the 
country have become accustomed to 
refer to the bureau requests for in- 
formation from clubs, from editors and 
miscellaneous inquirers. Its  publica- 
tions are recognized as authoritative and 
each issue is awaited by a large con- 
stituency. 

Already vigorous protests against any 
cut in the modest estimate offered by 
the chief of the bureau are reaching 
Washington. An effort is certain to be 
made to amend the bill on the floor of 
the House, and, failing there, to obtain 
an increase by compromise with the 
Senate. 
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OURT TO DECIDE IF A CON- 
VICT IS A SLAVE 


THe Supreme Court of Rhode 
Island is soon to decide, for the first 
time in the United States, whether a 
convict is a slave, ward of the state, 
citizen, or what not. 

William E. Anderson, formerly a con- 
vict in the Rhode Island state prison, 
has sued the contractors of that institu- 
tion to recover wages for his labor dur- 
ing imprisonment. The Rhode island 
constitution prohibits slavery as slavery 
no matter what the form may be. The 
limitation, “except as a punishment for 
crime,” present in the federal and most 
state constitutions, is lacking in Rhode 
Island. It is upon this, that Anderson 
bases his suit. Behind him stands the 
National Committee on Prison Labor. 

The court will hear arguments begin- 
ning April 15. As the constitutions of 
Vermont and Maryland are similar to 
that of Rhode Island and prison con- 
tracts are in operation in both states, 
similar cases may be filed. 

To southern members of Congress, 
the suit has brought attention. to the fact 
that slavery is not necessarily Negro 
slavery. It has reminded them that 
Indian slavery long existed in the Provi- 
dence plantations; and the oratory of 
the ’50s and ’60s may now find echoes 
in a congressional investigation of 
“slavery” in a New England state. 

Anderson claims a damage in that his 
mother and other dependents were left 
in poverty. Fifty cents a day was paid 
by the contractor to the state for his 
labor and the use of the prison building, 
light and heat. How much of this was 
for his labor and how much for the use 
of the buildings, light and heat, the con- 
tracts do not make clear. 

No matter what the decision, it is con- 
ceivable that there will be a judicial 
statement as to what proper rates of 
wages really are and that the court will 
define conditions of employment and 
other interesting questions. 

The proceedings are somewhat com- 
plicated by the fact that another case is 
being brought by Anderson against an- 
other contractor in a federal court. 

Personal elements are not lacking in 
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FIRE DRILL AND FIRE PANIC 


A drawing used by H. F. J. Porter to illustrate his contention that stairways 
for emptying a burning building must provide a vacant step in front of each 
person, or row of persons. If more crowd in, panic results. 


these cases. One of Anderson’s suits is 
against the Crescent Garment Company, 
the members of the firm of Salant and 
Salant, which includes Aaron B. Salant. 
The other suit is against the Sterling 
Manufacturing Company, of Chicago, 
the president of which has been Milton 
F, Goodman. For those who have heard 
Mr. Salant and Mr. Goodman express 
their opinion of each other, it is inter- 
esting to realize that both are now de- 
fendants to practically the same suit. 

Finding the competition of the prison 
contractors injurious. to his business, 
then operated with free labor, A. B. 
Salant some years ago formed the Na- 
tional Free Labor Association, an or- 
ganization which must not be confused 
with the National Committee on Prison 
Labor, which is backing Anderson in the 
prosecution of these cases. Though 
hampered, as Mr. Salant himself 
says, by lack of funds, the National 
Free Labor Association was not 
wholly ineffective in fighting the con- 
tract system. 

At that time, as now, the shirt-con- 
tracting firms known as the Reliance and 
Sterling Companies were Salant’s keen- 
est competitors. “Prison Labor Trust” 
is the epithet applied to this group of 
manufacturers by one “William Phillips”, 
secretary of the National Free Labor 
Association. Since A. B. Salant has 
had power of attorney from “William 
Phillips”, and since that is the siguature 
which Mr. Salant is said to have ap- 
pended to letters on stationery of the Na- 
tional Free Labor Association, it is sup- 
posed that Mr. Salant’s connection with 
the National Free Labor Association 
did not end with its organization. 

Mr. Salant, as a clothing manufac- 
turer employing free labor, used the Na- 
tional Free Labor Association to fight 
the “prison labor trust”. Later, Mr. 


Salant, as a clothing manufacturer mak- 
ing a profit from contract convict labor, 
has continued to fight his old rivals. Mr. 
Salant does not hold a contract in con- 
nection with the Rhode Island state pri- 
son, but he says: “I negotiated with 
them [the Crescent Garment Company] 
after they got the [Rhode Island] con- 
tract, and up to the present time all they 
have made in that place they have sold 
to us,” 


In considering what might appear to 
be an inconsistency in Mr. SalJant’s 
activities—in that he both profits from 
convict labor and advocates its abolition 
—attention has been directed to a brief 
filed for him in the Supreme Court of 
New York in answer to a libel suit 
brought by Carol Aronovici: 


“We submit that there is no reason 
whatsoever, to the mind of an intelligent 
man, why opposition to the system is in 
any way inconsistent with the making of 
personal profit out of that system while 
it lasts, 7. e. while the government and 
the people refuse to abolish it. One 
may, with perfect propriety, argue that 
the system of prison contracts ought to 
be abolished, and at the same time seek 
to derive profit from a prison contract 
as long as the state insists upon letting 
out such contracts.” 


YEARS AFTER 


On Marcu 25, the third anni- 
versary of the Triangle fire at which 
147 girls in a factory loft in New York 
city lost their lives because of inade- 
quate exits, H. F. J. Porter, consulting 
engineer, wrote to the press some sharp 
criticisms of the work of the New York 
State Factory Investigating Commission. 
“Astonishing as it may seem,” Mr. 
Porter said, “the commission has actu- 
ally legalized the very conditions which 


[ve TRIANGLE FIRE THREE 


it was created to relieve and correct.” 


The laws passed on its recommenda- 
tion, Mr.. Porter states, are bound 
to lead to crowding and panic in case of 
a fire. Readers of THE Survey will re- 
member that’ Mr. Porter, first acting 
with the Fifth Avenue Association, the 
Public Forum of the Church of the 
Ascension and the Committee on Safety, 
and then as an expert for the commis- 
sion, made a careful study of exit con- 
ditions in New York loft buildings. 

He determined that in a building with 
ceilings 10 feet high, a flight of stairs 
would have 18 steps, each 7% inches 
high. Each person going downstairs 
must have a vacant step in front of 
him to step on. Therefore, every other 


“step must be left free to afford down- 


ward movement. So that such aa 18- 
step stairway would hold nine persons 
single file, plus one extra person on the 
landing, or 20 if double file, 30 triple 
file, etc. 

He worked out similar proportions 
for various typical heights of ceiling. 
They held good if the stairways were 
made of rectangular treads, but triangu- 
lar treads or “winders” reduced the 
capacity 10 per cent per winder. 

Mr. Porter charges that although the 
principle here laid down was adopted by 
the commission, liberties were taken 
with the figures he had submitted when 
it came to drafting legislation. He 
charges that the commission adopted as 
a standard a “dwarf building” having 
10 feet between floors, of which none 
exist except converted tenements, in- 
stead of one with 10-foot ceilings, 
“which I had specified and of which 
there are hundreds”; and that it has 
figured “the capacity of a flight of stairs 
of unit or single width would be not 
10 people but 14.” 

Then, he charges, they fixed the re- 
duction for “winders” at a maximum of 
10 per cent, regardless of the number 
of “winders”; agreed that “if a sprink- 
ler system was installed in the building 
the occupancy could be increased 50 per 
cent: . making in all 22% people, 
instead of 10, or an increase of 125 per 
cent. The commission required two such 
stairways on each floor which doubled 
the number of people permitted on each 
floor and if one of these stairways were 
cut off by fire the single stairway would 
have to take care of the added number, 
thus loading it to over 250 per cent of 
its capacity.” 

Mr. Porter’s remedy (see THE SuRVEY 
for July 15, 1911) is a fire or division 
wall by means of which the part of a 
building in which the fire is located can 
be shut off from other parts and all the 
inmates can escape horizontally through 
doorways in this wall, close the fire- 
proof doors and be perfectly safe. 

The Engineering News, a technical 
authority, has strongly endorsed Mr. 
Porter’s fire wall device. 
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Common Welfare 


a THE FIGHT AGAINST CHILD 
 1LAgzor will enter on its second decade with 
increased vigor, a wider outlook and a 
new method, if the spirit and the sub- 
_ stance of the Tenth National Conference 
‘on Child Labor held last month at New 
Orleans are a fair indication of the 
future. a 
One member of the —National Child 
_ Labor Committee staff who has attend- 
_ ed all these conferences with one excep- 
tion put it*tersely: “These people have 
set their teeth against child labor. They 
are in for a fight to the finish.” And as 
Jane Addams said in her address to the 
mass meeting in Lafayette Square, at- 
tended by some 2,000 people besides the 
1,000 whom the mayor had arranged to 
seat: “When people are willing to stand 
‘through child labor speeches, child labor 
is doomed.” 
Is the New Orleans public typical? 
Does the spirit of the leaders gathered 
in conference reflect the temper of the 
\merican people? Or is their fighting 
blood aroused by increasingly insistent 
position to good child labor laws? 
_ Two little incidents at the conference 
do not answer these questions but they 
warn us against an indolent optimism. 
aphic news was received from 
‘legislatures, and from two of these 
came word of defeats on the firing 
Owen R. Lovejoy’s review of the 
and activities of the committee 


THE HIGH COST OF CHILD LABOR 


Two panels from the exhibit of the National Child Labor Committee. 
shown at the National Conference on Child Labor at New Orleans, the panels 
will be duplicated and sent on the toad in charge of Lewis W. Hine. 


HAT DO AMERICAN PEOPLE WANT FOR THEIR 
CHILDREN?—BY ANNA ROCHESTER 


First 


showed how the activities—investigation, 
publicity, legislative campaigns and study 
of enforcement—had been restricted in 
scope and hindered in efficiency by the 
failure of the rank and file of thought- 
ful, well-to-do people to supply the 
wherewithal for a sufficient staff. 


Less time than usual was devoted to 
a description of child labor, but certain 
unforgettable impressions on the subject 
were made rather incidentally by Ella 
Haas and Pauline Neuman, who had 
been child workers themselves, and by 
Lewis W. Hine with his stereopticon 
lecture on the high cost of child labor. 


The indigent widow, the uninteresting 
teacher, the misfit curriculum, the parent 
who does not control his children, the 
employer of cheap labor, the inspector 
who does not know how to inspect, the 
judge who is out of touch with the new 
industrial consciousness, the editor who 
adds to the general inertia by drifting 
with the majority, and ourselves, the 
great American people who pass laws 
and let them die—all these came in for 
a share of the discussion. The old 
three-cornered fight between the em- 
ployer, the reformer and the legislator is 
still on, but it no longer occupies the 
center of the stage. 


There was a pretty general feeling 
that the motive for the effort to corre- 
late these scattered erring elements 
should be found not so much in pity for 
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the physical harm wrought by child labor 
as in a keener sense of the stunting of the 
spirit. The loss in artistic and creative 
power was touched on by Jane Addams, 
the degradation of citizenship by Felix 
Adler. Alexander Johnston made the 
statement that unless girls are to be 


‘mothers of a decadent race they should 


not be allowed to work in industry until 
they are 16 or, better, 18 years old. 
The National Child Labor Committee 
presented to the conference for the first 
time a federal child labor bill drafted 
by the committee and pending in Con- 
gress. Samuel McCune Lindsay review- 
ed the attitude of the committee in the 


past and predicted that the same reasons 


which led the committee recently to en- 
dorse the principle would shortly bring 
about a general demand for a federal 
child labor law. 

The other defenders of the bill were 
Felix Adler, who pleaded for clear 
thinking and common sense as the pri- 
mary guides in division of power be- 
tween state and nation; Mrs. Florence 
Kelley, who gave incidents from her 
personal experience illustrating at once 
the relative value Uncle Sam has placed 
on children and on food stuffs and the 
contrast between our disregard of state 
laws and our respect for federal law; 
and A. J. McKelway who quoted mil- 
lions from the census to show the ma- 
jorities of American people who have 
already enacted state laws embodying 
the four provisions concerning ages and 
hours which the Palmer-Owen bill 
would apply to establishments manufact- 
uring goods for interstate commerce. 

Here, again, the fine temper of the 
New Orleans audience was manifest. 
for it listened with keen attention and 
enthusiasm to the speakers on the fed- 
eral bill. Afterwards several business 
men confessed to immediate conversion 
to federal legislation on child labor. 

When one remembers the relatively 
high standard of the Louisiana law as 
it is enforced in New Orleans and real- 
izes that the Palmer-Owen bill would 
affect New Orleans’ factories in only 
one respect, one wonders whether the 
real source of opposition is going to be 
not the states’ rights doctrinaire but the 
employer whose present convenience will 
be at stake. 

In quite another connection Wiley H. 
Swift gave a little parable which is sug- 
gestive. He has been working against 
the cotton mill lobby in the Carolinas 
for two years past and his analysis of 
the opposition to better state laws is 
based on personal experience: “If the 
sawmill men of your state had always 
used mules and it was proposed that they 
should give up using mules and use oxen 
instead; and if they agreed that it would 
be better to use oxen and a law should 
be introduced to compel them to sub- 
stitute oxen for mules; and then if they 
did everything in their power to defeat 
the law, wouldn’t you think that they 
wanted to use mules?” 
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T THE time of the appoint- 
ment of the Industrial Re- 
lations Commission THE Sur- 
vEY published a symposium’ 

on its field of work. In what follows 
it is not desired to criticise in any 
way either the views expressed in 
the symposium or the merits of the 
commission itself. The usefulness of 
such an official study of industrial re- 
lations may be taken as proved, and 
the views expressed in THE SuRvEy are 
here used only as texts for a discussion 
of tendencies observable, not especially 
in the United States, but in all civilized 
countries at the present day. 

The symposium shows in several con- 
tributions a keen realization of the pit- 
falls which await government investi- 
gations of this nature. It is feared that 
the commission may be led away by a 
desire to “make a very impressive show- 
ing’; or again that its labors may re- 
sult in “another bulky réport which 
will indeed “furnish abundant material 
for propagandists and students, but 
which will leave’ the public little wiser 
for effective action.” 

These apprehensions are not unnatural. 
Every public investigation is open to 
such dangers. But this “is to be a new 
kind of commission.” The taking of 
technical or expert evidence is not to be 
among its duties. It is rather to draw 
its conclusions from evidence already at 
our disposal. It may indeed hear tes- 
timony, but the testimony is to come 
from experts in synthesis and from those 
who represent the passions and the liv- 
ing forces of the present hour; the time 
for the collection of mere raw material 


is past. “We do not need judges and 
umpires;” “we should try to prevent 
evil.” F 


In all civilized countries at the pres- 
ent day men are wearying of technical 
reports with their bulky appendices. 
Government commissions are expected 
to furnish, not expert recommendations, 
but statesmanship. Their members, like 
the members of,the Industrial Relations 
Commission, are chosen from among 
men who have given a life’s attention 
to the problems involved. 

But this being so, what is expected 
from them? Is it expected that, from 
the hour of their official designation, 
they will approach the massed material 
from a fresh standpoint and with new 
powers of synthesis and interpretation? 
Surely not; no man can be called on in 
one year or two years to fertilize this 
chaos and produce a world. What they 
do is to give to the state in an official 
capacity the fruits of a knowledge al- 
ready ripened by years of study; their 
reports are not the digestions of the 
evidence printed in their appendices, but 
the conclusions long ago reached by pri- 
vate citizens and modified only slightly, 
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FROM THE 
STRIBB OT 
TONGUES 


Some Reflections on 
the Tendencies of 
Reform 


By an 


ENGLIsH CONTRIBUTOR — 


if at all, by brief service on a govern- 
ment commission. ; 
And thus the inevitable 
arises: What is gained by the issue of 
Mr. and Mrs. Webb’s_ statesmanlike 
views on the English poor law in the 


guise of the minority report of a gov-. 


ernment commission? Government pat- 
ronage can facilitate the collection of 
evidence; but where the collection of 
evidence is not desired, can such pat- 
ronage give to the views of life-long 
students an added prestige or effect? 
Can any service be rendered by such 
commissions in this official capacity 
which they could not equally well ren- 
der in collaboration as private individ- 
uals? And if not, why do we continu- 
ally expose ourselves to the admitted 
risks of publicity, when private collab- 
oration can be made equally valuable? 

It would, of course, be puerile to 
level this criticism at the Industrial Re- 
lations Commission, or at any other par- 
ticular commission. It is only valid as 
the criticism of a tendency. In any 
particular case the government may 
have other and ample reasons for its 
action; it may need a commission to 
force certain questions on the public at- 
tention, or a temporary commission may 
be necessary to prepare the way for a 
permanent one; it may be necessary to 
have a Chicago vice commission in order 
to obtain the appointment of a “morals 
commission.” 

But besides all this there is, in every 
country where the imagination has been 
touched by the prevalence of abuses and 
the possibilities of reform, a tendency 
which is a fair object of attack. In a 
democracy we must carry through our 
policies in the open, before the eyes of 
the people. But today we are going 
further; we are doing our thinking in 
the open also. Because our creed must 
be made a public profession of faith, we 
seem to think that we must carry out 
into the market-place the doubts and the 
struggles, the prayers and fears which 


question , 
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go to the making of our creed. This 
does not apply only to the crude mistake 
of many young men who “go into- poli- 
tics’ before they have prepared any 
mental ground on which to take their 
stand; it applies also, and in a far more 
dangerous degree, to the subtler mis-— 
take made by those who, having found — 
a political faith, try to form a party in © 
the open rather than a school in private. _ 
This surely is not democracy but in- 
dolence. It is part of the general spirit 
of hurry engendered by modern popular 
government—the desire to throw our- — 
selves at once into the breach, relying © 
not upon an organized and disciplined — 
regiment behind us but upon our power — 
of rallying by our voice and our ex- 
ample the scattered masses of the doubt- 4 
‘ing and the careless. There is no lack © 
of energy or ideals in the world today, : 
but there is a lack of patience; we fight — 
‘ 


with half-forged weapons and hope to 
convert majorities without forming a 
compact minority; we scamp the work — 
of preparation, the continual labor of — 
personal teaching, the testing and re- 
testing of foundations which such teach- 
ing entails, the painful processes of dis- 
cipline, the intimate communication of 
our own faith without which we can 
form no reasoned school of thought 
worthy of the ideals which we hold. It 
may not be a fair criticism to say, as 
Walter Lipmann says in his recent book, 
A Preface to Politics: 

“The desire to affect the whole mass 
crowds out the courage of the innova- 
tor;” but it is surely true that this desire 
too often leads the innovator to break 
the mould while his policy is still more 
or less an incoherent mass. . 

This criticism when made in any par-— 
ticular case has little chance of accept- 
ance. Men who have spent the best — 
years of their life in a weary fight for 
reforms are rightly impatient of any sug- 
gestion that the publicity to which they 
have recourse is dangerous or prema- 
ture. And yet it is rare indeed to find 
any such fight which has not been car- ~ 
ried on throughout in the open; such 
men forge weapons, but they usually 
forge them in large conventions or in 
the columns of the press; they are sel- 
dom content to miss an opportunity of 
forcing into law an isolated and discon- 
nected fragment of their policy. 

The Fabian Society in England is a 
good instance of what we mean. Its 
great influence on thought and politics 
has been mainly due to the policies with — 
which it has devoted itself to the forma- 
tion of a school. Its quiet propaganda ~ 
at the universities and elsewhere will 
probably be found to have had a more 
permanent effect than its pamphlets. But 
in-so far as it has, during its period of 
preparation, come into the open, advo- 
cated public measures and influenced the 
policy of legislators, some doubt mav 
well be felt as to the efficiency of its 


ork. Many of its members deplore, 
id some have openly attacked, the de- 
cts of the recent insurance act; yet 
| may well trace the passage of 
ill-considered legislation indirectly 
the influence of the society itself and 
| the general drift in politics helped 
a by it during the last few years. 
'We ask in all seriousness: Is it im- 
pssible to form consciously and quietly 
|school of study and preparation, to 
trry on the work steadily for a number 
f years and eventually to throw into 
ie scales of politics a compact group 
‘hich, acting upon full conviction and 
nowledge, shall devote their energies to 
je carrying through of.a symmetrical 
theme? We are doing many analogous 
tings in the way of schemes for the 
taining of public servants, or in the way 
£ bureaus of municipal research. - Might 
dt a few men combine to form, unad- 
ertised to the world, a kind of private 
thool of statesmanship? Clubs have be- 
bre now in history come to direct the 
ourse of politics for good or evil. 
All such pictures are of course utop- 


in; we shall never evolve such a perfect - 
roup or scheme; but we may perhaps - 


pproximate to the ideal. After all, the 
pectacle of Minerva springing fully 
rmed from the head of Zeus was prob- 
bly only startling to those who had not 

tved how much thinking Zeus had 
n doing before-hand. Minerva’s 
h, is, at any rate, a more satisfactory 
onception of truth than that classic 


At least such an ideal way helps us to 
eliminate some of the dangers of present 


tendencies. Patience is really not so 
utopian as haste. If a fully armed Mi- 
nerva is not possible now, it may be be- 
cause the time has not yet come for 
the great conflict. We love to speak of 
these days as a time of transition, but 
perhaps if we were wise we should rec- 
ognize that the time of transition is the 
day of small things, of patient plodding 
after truth. This is not the paradox it 
may sound: the farmer picks his fruit, 
not in the storms of March or November, 
but in the slow mellowing of the year. If, 
as we too often do, we go out into those 
storms with half formed philosophies on 
our lips, the wind of publicity may well 
whirl off some half considered sentence, 
ring the changes on it round the world 
and make it the catchword of a blind 
movement. 

One of the ideas running through 
much of the symposium from which we 
have quoted may be taken as an illus- 
tration—namely, the appeal to the “prin- 
ciple of industrial democracy.” This 
“principle” has much to recommend it; 
it has a foundation in proved fact; it 
has behind it the philosophy of genera- 
tions. Yet to some of us it may seem 
to leave untouched and unexplained 
much which needs to be touched on and 
explained by any interpretation of the 
coming era which claims to be funda- 
mental. 

For if indeed “we have entered upon 
a well-defined era of industrial constitu- 
tionalism just as political constitutional- 


THE GHOST 


Saran N. CLEGHORN 


ism took shape in the western world in 
the eighteenth century”—if that be the 
fundamental characteristic of the pres- 
ent movement—then there are many of 
us who will see in the coming era little 
promise and little hope. We cannot but 
remember how often recently our present 
ills have been ascribed to the character 
of eighteenth century constitutionalism. 
We may well doubt the benefits con- 
ferred upon many European countries 
by their imitations of the English system. 

“Political constitutionalism” will not 
explain a hundredth part of the phenom- 
ena of the French Revolution. It lies 
very near the surface but very far from 
the heart of the movements of the last 
two hundred years. Socialism and syn- 
dicalism have been, each in turn, a pro- 
test against its disappointments. Per- 
haps “industrial constitutionalism” is 
like its predecessor, only some new var- 
iant of an ideal in its essence as old 
as the Hildebrandine popes—only an- 
other attempt to erect, by some fresh 
device of organization or variation of 
system, a new pinnacle whereon may at 
last be set a human power which shall 
be in fact, and not merely in name, “the 
servant of the servants of God.” 

Surely in a quieter study, in an in- 
quiry which should take into account all 
those strands of thought which we are 
apt to ignore because it is hard to weave 
them into the fabric of public speech, 
we might obtain a clearer insight into 
our social sins and social needs, and gain 
from that insight at once a deeper re- 
pentance and a brighter hope. 


Bz 


ut twelve short paces from the lighted parlor, 

Its rosy shaded candles 

_ And tinkling pianola, 

Vhere the young daughter of the house makes 
merry 

With store of boon companions, 


lileen sits lonely in the silent kitchen. 

A little sad and drooping 

_ She looks in her black house-dress. 
30 young she is, so strangely solitary! 
So dimpled, and so sombre! 


Methinks Hileen knows how to laugh and frolic, 
To turn the quick bright answer, 

_ ‘To dance the reels of Galway, 
nd sing the ancient Irish fairy ballads 
Tn Oh, the lilting treble !) 


hat ghost comes gliding through the pantry 


_ doorway? 
A stalwart ghost and comely, 


Red-cheeked, in gingham apron. 
Straight to Hileen she goes, and lays a friendly 
Touch on her drooping shoulder. 


‘Sure I’ll stay with you now awhile, mavourneen : 
There’s none of them can see me: 
No second sight among them: 

There’s not a creature in this town or county 
A seventh son or daughter! 


‘‘By Bridget’s soul, I wish it was the old days: 
For old folks worked together, 
And old folks played together. 

To leave a young thing lonely in the kitchen 
Would spoil an old-time party. 


‘*Ah well! Folks were Americans in those days. 
Queer! Though the work was harder, 
The help was always plenty. 
Whist now, don’t ery! There’ll soon be room, 
mavourneen, 
For one more in the factory.’’ 


CIVICS 


THE ST. LOUIS 
PAGEANT and MASQUE 


ITS CIVIC MEANING 


BY ROGER N. BALDWIN 


CIVIC LEAGUE OF ST. LOUIS 


Behind the greatest civic drama ever 
projected in the United States lies 
the idea of building on a spectacle of 
the past a new city unity for the future. 
All St. Louis—from youngster to oldest 
inhabitant—is stirring with preparations 
for a gigantic pageant and masque to be 
held the last four days in May, in cel- 
ebration of the one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the founding of St. Louis 
by Laclede. 

The drama will take place in a great 
natural amphitheater seating 60,000 per- 
sons, and 7,500 men, women and children 
will take part. The stage, thrown across 
one of the lagoons left from the World’s 
Fair of 1904, will be the largest ever 
constructed. 

The pageant will present the history 
of St. Louis, rich in incident and color, 
from the early mound-builders, through 
the Spanish and French occupation and 
on into the century of remarkable growth 
of the great West. The masque will 
portray the struggle of civilization—the 
triumph of the city and of democracy. 

It is a civic undertaking enlisting the 
co-operation of public officials and the 
leaders of nearly a hundred civic, labor, 
business, professional and patriotic as- 
sociations. Practically every agency of 
government is participating—the schools, 
library, park and municipal administra- 
tive departments. 

This great spectacle is, however, to 
be merely a vehicle. It was conceived 
and promoted as a purely civic enter- 
prise, devoid of any feature of com- 


52 


mercialism, to rouse a great city to a 
sense of unity, of common understand- 
ing, of common effort. Its purpose is 
well expressed in the phrase adopted as 
its slogan, “If we play together, we will 
work together.” 

St. Louis needs to learn that lesson. 
Like many other cities, St. Louis is di- 
vided within itseli—geographically, ra- 
cially, socially. Its very prosperity and 
even growth have prevented that vital- 
izing of domestic relations on which 
democratic processes for the common 
welfare build. 

So the great drama is to visualize the 
city’s life, and bring forth into expres- 


FOREST PARK, WHERE THE PAGEANT 
AND MASQUE WILL BE HELD, WAS 
THE SITE OF THE LOUISIANA PUR- 
CHASE EXPOSITION IN 1904. THIS 
VIEW IS FROM ART HILL WHICH AF- 
FORDS A NATURAL AMPHITHEATRE 
SEATING 60,000 PEOPLE. THE SCENIC 
ADAPTATION OF THIS SETTING IS BE- 
ING-WORKED OUT WITH A MINIA- 
TURE MODEL AS SHOWN ON THE OP- 
POSITE PAGE. 


sion all the latent power for a new 
izenship. Groups of citizens who | 
never known of one another’s exist 
have been brought together. On 
score of committees in charge of 
various departments are men and wv 
en, present-day immigrants and 
scendants of early French and Ger 
settlers, colored and white, young 
old, business men and laboring 1 
Among the 7,500 performers men, w 
en and children of all nationalities, { 
all parts of the city, and in all walk 
life are being enrolled. 

It is out of this democratic contac 
the cause of a celebration of the « 


¢; 


PERCY MACKAY CHARLOTTE RUMBOLD DWIGHT F. DAVIS 
The distinguish- Secretary Public _Park — commis- 
ed dramatist and Recreation Com- sioner, who is help- 


poet, author of the 
Masque. 


mission, who sug- 
gested the pageant. 


ing to make the 
pageant a reality. 
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CAHOKIA MOUND, ONE OF A GROUP ACROSS THE RIVER FROM ST. LOUIS, IS THE 
LARGEST REMAINING WORK OF THE MOUND BUILDERS 


This mound, 16 
acres in extent 
and 100 feet high, 
-is now part of an 
Illinois farm. A 
“movement has 
| been started, in 
connection w Hine 
the pageant, to 
“secure congres- 
sional action for 
the preservation 
‘of the Cahokia 
‘group. 


non civic life that a new spirit is bound 
0’ Sspring—a spirit which will give St. 
Louis the power to do big things and 
‘o do them through her citizenship as 
1 whole. ~ In the. past it has been the 
jusiness community which has done 
things, the men of money and power. 
Today with the new democracy in gov- 
ernment, with the initiative and refer- 
endum in state and city, the whole com- 
munity must be the doer of deeds. And 
a is the first challenge in St. Louis 
o the capacity of the whole community. 
iven the funds are being democratically 
raised. It is not a business man’s af- 
fair. Everyone is being asked to con- 
tribute, if only a few cents. Collections 
re being made in every corner of the 
ig city. 
This great pageant and masque has 
more than a local significance. It is 
a significant contribution to the civic 
drama of America, not because of the 
tremendous scale on which it is project- 
ed, but because of the quality of the tal- 
t behind it. The local committee has 
cured the services of the foremost ex- 
erts and artists in the United States to 
rite and stage it. Percy Mackaye, the 
listinguished dramatist and poet wrote 
he Masque, and Thomas Wood Stevens 
the Pittsburgh School of Drama, 
vrote and will stage the pageant. Jos- 
h Lindon -Smith, pageant master of 
nternational fame, will stage the mas- 
ue, the music for which was written by 


JOSEPH LINDON 
MITH, STAGE DI- 
ECTOR OF THE 
SQUE. 


Frederick S. Converse, 
can composer. 

The inspiration of the pageant will be 
spread, it is hoped, to other cities by 
means of the participation of their rep- 
resentatives in the masque. Invitations 
have been sent far and wide by the 
mayor to the mayors of all the large 
cities of the West and Southwest, ask- 
ing them to send heraldic envoys, typify- 
ing the new co-operation between cities, 
to take part in the demonstration. 

“But,” says John H. Gundlach, chair- 
man of the Executive Committee, and 
leader in all movements for building the 
city of the future, “much as we prize 
the good opinion of sister cities and 
states; proud as we shall be of the 
matchless beauty of pageant and masque 
as it unfolds itself in never-to-be-for- 
gotten pictures and dramatic episodes to 
the multitudes who will gather on the 


leading Ameri- 


green slopes of Art Hill in Forest Park 

A our one great hope is that out of 
the beauty of art, of community inter- 
course, of historic inspiration and uplift- 
ing prophecy of the future, will spring 
an aroused civic pride and love of home, 
that will develop a sense of community 
obligation and mutual co-operation of 
such force as will sweep into being a 
new era in our municipal life. : 
Ask yourself in all candor whether it 
will pay to bring together on the great 
stage at the foot of Art Hill the boys 
and girls, the men and women, of the 
East and West Ends, the North and 
South Ends, to be stirred by one com- 
mon purpose; re-enacting with the joy 
of life in their eyes the romantic history 
not of my city, not of your city, but of 
our city, the place that shall give us the 
priceless blessings of a unity before 
unknown.” 


HERE SHALL THE CITIZENS OF NEW YORK VOTE? 


—BY CARL BECK, civic sEcRETARY, THE PEOPLE'S INSTITUTE 


THE LATEST STATISTICS show 
that 529 schoolhouses scattered through- 
out the country are already used as poll- 
ing places. Chicago is thus using 70 
schoolhouses this spring. This is in line 
with the wider civic use of schools and 
other public buildings, a phase of the 
now popular social center movement. 

However, what Boston, Chicago, Wor- 


THOMAS WOOD 
STEVENS, AUTHOR 
AND DIRECTOR OF 
THE PAGEANT. 


cester, Grand Rapids, Madison, Mil- 
waukee and Los Angeles have found by 
practical experience to be an efficient, 
economical and worthy use of school 
buildings is denied to New York city 
by the state Legislature. The Simpson- 
Goldberg bill, which would empower the 
Board of Elections of New York city 
to designate schoolhouses and other pub- 
lic buildings as polling places, was pass- 
ed by the senate but failed in the as- 
sembly despite resolutions in its support 
by delegates from the Honest Ballot As- 
sociation, the Citizens’ Union, the Mu- 
nicipal Government Association, the 
Young Republican Club, the Board of 
Education, the Board of Elections, the 
office of the corporation counsel, the 
City Club and the People’s Institute. 

The People’s Institute gave publicity 
to the facts concerning the availability 
of New York’s 620 public schools; the 
Board of Education favored such use; 
the Board of Elections requested the 
corporation counsel to draft the bill. But 
the clamor of small shop owners, whose 
shops are rented to serve as the city’s 
1,780 polling places, seemed sufficient to 
defeat this practical legislation. 

Should Governor Glynn, in calling an 
extra session of the Legislature, be per- 
suaded to recommend specifically the 
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One of many pool rooms used as polling places in New 
York’s last mayoralty election. The citizens of New York 
exercised their highest function of citizenship in 413 barber 
shops. Noodle shops, bakeries, butcher shops, laundries, fish 
stores, basements and blacksmiths’ shops were also used. 


Instead of 


Failure of the Legislature to pass a bill compels New York city voters to vote 
HERE 


This clean, spacious, dignified public school is only a. block 
from one of the pool rooms used in the last mayoralty election. 
New York’s 620 schools and 554 other public buildings would 
provide appropriate polling places and save the city upwards of 
$125,000 at each election. 


further consideration of the Simpson- 
Goldberg bill, the civic and social agen- 
cies of New York city will have another 
chance. 

By using public buildings for the pub- 
lic business of registering votes, it is 
estimated that New York would save at 
least $125,000 at each election. By 
eliminating the trouble and time requir- 
ed for hiring quarters, and the expense 
and bother of transporting and storing 
voting paraphernalia, greater efficiency 
would be secured. The location of the 
polling place would become fixed and 
regular and thus well-known, instead of 
being changed frequently to a different 
shop or store. Education in practical 
civics would be offered children in the 
schoolhouse» where voting takes place. 

A sense of ownership would be in- 
stilled in citizens, especially among im- 
migrant citizens who have had little con- 
nection with the public schools except 
indirectly through their children. The 
sanctity of the ballot would be upheld 
better in quiet and dignified surround- 
ings than in dingy stores. And un- 
trammeled voting would have a greater 
chance of preservation in company with 
honest education free from partisan po- 
litical influence. 

The use of schools would eliminate 
pernicious political patronage through 
the custom of allowing district captains 
to designate polling places and thus have 
the opportunity also for graft in con- 
nection with the renting of barber shops 
and pool rooms. On the other hand, if 
polling places were in schoolhouses pol- 
iticians would be freed from annoying 
obligations to clamoring store owners, 
all of whose stores cannot be rented. 

The 620 schools of New York city, 
it has been estimated, would accommo- 
date 1,240 polling places out of 1,780 
that were used in 1913. The balance of 
540 could be placed in other buildings 
such as libraries, armories, fire halls, 


police stations, and if necessary, in street 
cleaning buildings of which there are al- 
together 554. 


OW RICHMOND IS HOUSED—By 
John Ihlder, National Housing Assn. 


AN UNUSUALLY interesting il- 
lustrated report issued by the Society 
for the Improvement of Housing and 
Living Conditions in Richmond, Va., 
shows again that bad housing is confined 
to no one city or class of cities nor to 
any section of the country. The people 
of Richmond should find value in its pre- 
sentation of facts which, though long 
ignored, bear directly upon their pros- 
perity and well-being. When a death 
rate is as high as that of Richmond it 
certainly indicates that something is so 
far wrong that investigation is impera- 
tive. This investigation, made under the 
supervision of G. A. Weber, secretary of 
the society, shows at least where part 
of the trouble lies. 

Richmond, like most southern cities, 
is fortunate in that it is still predomi- 
nantly a city of small houses. Accord- 
ing to the United States census of 1910 
the average number of persons per house 
was only 5.7. In the districts studied by 
Mr. Weber:the average was even smal- 
ler, 5.4 whites and 4.9 Negroes per house. 
But the tenement evil is already threat- 
ening. Not only are old mansions being 
converted into barracks for many fam- 
ilies, but “apartment” houses designed 
to accommodate as many as forty fam- 
ilies each are being erected in fashion- 
able neighborhoods. And all this with- 
out any adequate attempt at regulation 
by the public authorities. To quote from 
the report: 


“There are no regulations concerning 
land overcrowding. An apartment or 
tenement house may cover every square 
foot of the lot on which it is built, lear 
ing no yard or court for light or ven- 


tilation, and it may be built to any heigh 
There are no restrictions concerning tl 
size of rooms in such houses, no pr 
vision for lighting or ventilating hall 
or for the adequacy of water supply « 
of water-closet accommodation. | 
dwelling houses of three or less famili 
there are no requirements whatever co! 
cerning light or ventilation, and a lan 
lord may provide as many dark rooms ; 
he chooses.” 

On some of the best streets there ar 
already apartment houses which occuy 
nearly all of their lots, depending f 
light and air upon vacant lots or tl 
yards of old single family houses ne: 
door. When these neighboring lots a 
similarly occupied the district will beg 
to go down and Richmond will suff 
as other American cities have suffere 
a tremendous loss in real estate values 

But these “apartment” houses a 
still too new and too few in number 1 
be much more than a threat. Befo1 
that threat has been made good we ma 
hope that Richmond will enact a hou 
ing code which will adequately regula 
future building as well as bring existin 
dwellings up to a fairly wholeson 
standard. 

The conditions which contribute no 
to Richmond’s high death rate are four 
chiefly in the poorer districts. Thet 
are dwellings “which are poorly lighte 
unventilated, damp, imperfectly draine 
exposed to undue fire peril, in bad re 
pair, vermin infested, disease infecte 
with unclean surroundings, with insu 
ficient water supply, without toilet a 
commodations adequate for comfot 
cleanliness or privacy, with defecti 
plumbing, with overcrowded rooms, ar 
with cellar tenements’”—all the bad fe 
tures that are found in the neglecte 
portions of our other cities. Richmor 
has dared to look its facts in the fac 
Legislation setting proper housing stan 
ards is the next step in its advance. 


LERS —By Nelle Reeder 
Brooklyn Bureau of Charities 

A CAMPAIGN among tenement 
vellers, to educate them in cleanliness, 
der, ventilation and proper waste dis- 
osal in relation to health, fire preven- 
m and safety, has been carried on by 
Tenement House Committee of the 
rooklyn Bureau of Charities. At first 
as planned to make clear to tenants 
eir rights as well as their responsibili- 
But the need for informing them 
to their rights was soon found to be 
urgent than the need for impressing 
with their responsibilities. The 
t seems to realize fairly well every 
e’s duty but his own. | 
s to sanitary conditions tenants’ ef- 
‘ts can accomplish much. Accord- 
tly, the committee undertook, by 
ns of clubs and associations con- 


active campaign for better sanitation 
‘specified districts. Illustrated lectures 
sre given, bringing out the essentials 
Mf the law and. what can be accomplished 
the individual tenant. 

n interesting feature of the educa- 
al campaign was the establishment 
demonstration flats where girls and 
yung women are taught how to live 
id’ maintain proper standards with 
iven conditions typical of those in the 
hborhoods in which they live. In 
hh of three flats provision is made for 
ses, lectures and practice work. 
e of the classes are especially for 
hers. The demonstration flats are 
ntained by organized groups of 
omen interested in each district. They 
ire furnished cheaply but with taste and 
strictly sanitary fashion with goods 
inable in nearby shops. 

addition to the groups meeting in 
e flats, two other housekeepers’ clubs, 
imes called Tenants’ Leagues, have 
een organized. These meet in the public 
schools. The educational secretary of 
€ committee discusses. various prob- 
is with them and receives their com- 
aints of violations of the tenement 
use law. 

fhe campaign has been carried on by 
ans of lectiires and informal talks 
the aid of the housing exhibit con- 
g of large posters, pictures and 
s of an old law house and a new 
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DUCATING TENEMENT DWEL- 


}, Love your neighbor’s lot as you do your own, but be sure to love your own. 
2. Don’t plant tomato cans or rubbish on unused land, their fruits are withered 


civic pride. 


3. Don’t allow yourself or your city to create dumps for waste. It can be made 
to pay for its own destruction at a profit. 


4. Don’t allow tumbled down buildings to stand on valuable land, they are finan- 
cially wastefull; they create filth, invite vice and are a menace to life. 


5. A fence that has ceased to be a fence and has become an offence, should be 


repaired or destroyed. 


6. Unregulated advertising on unused land pays for the maintenance of a public 


ntisarice, : 


7. Two gatdens may grow where one dump has bloomed before. 
8. School gardens are valuable adjuncts to education and recreation. They can be 


cultivated on an open lot. 


9. Let the children play on the unused land so that they may become strong and 


keep out of the hands of the law. 


$0. Let not an inch of land be kept in idleness, It has a divine right to bear fruits 
and flowers and ever serve the highest interest of man. 


SUBURBAN PLANNING ASSOCIATION 


432 EMPIRE BUILDING z 


law house. The text of all school talks 
is cleanliness. All talks are supple- 
mented by distribution of cards giving 
“ten housing commandments” and 
pamphlets giving clearly and simply what 
the law requires,—the duties of the ten- 
ants and the duties of landlords. 


OUSTON’S 
PLAN 


Houston, Texas, has recently 
made great progress in the direction of 
the single tax. The taxation plan now 
in effect provides for the taxing of land 
exclusive of improvements at 70 per 
cent and improvements at 25 per cent of 
their value. 

The first single tax germ planted in 
Houston was about thirty years ago, 
when the shops of the Southern Pacific 
Railroad were brought to the city. It 
was tentatively agreed between the city 
officials and the Southern Pacific board 
of directors that while the property on 
which the shops were located should be 
assessed at its true valuation, the im- 
provements on the property would be 
taxed at only a small figure. This ten- 
tative agreement was gradually extend- 
ed to all of the railroads which improved 


NEW TAXATION 


TEN COMMANDMENTS REGARDINC OPEN LOTS 
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property in Houston. 

Twenty years ago, when H. F. Ring, 
an ardent single taxer, was city attorney, 
the city council took another important 
step by separating the land values from 
the improvement values on the assess- 
ment rolls. Before that time all prop- 
erty, improved or unimproved, had been 
lumped in valuation on the assessment 
rolls and the tax payer had no idea 
how much of his taxes paid were for 
land and how much for improvements. 

Three or four years ago, J. J. Pastor- 
iza, a single taxer, was named city tax 
commissioner. He installed the Somers 
system of assessing property for taxa- 
tion. 

Writing in The Public in the issue of 


. January 9, 1914, Mr. Ring said of the 


adoption of the plan in Houston: “It 
revealed here, as it will probably every- 
where else, that the real estate of the 
rich was being assessed at about 40 per 
cent of its value and that of the poor 
at 80 per cent. The assessed values of 
land, exclusive of improvements, in the 
business part of the city and in_the 
suburbs held in large tracts, was raised, 
often from 100 per cent to 200 per cent 
and sometimes more, in one instance the 


STITCHES IN TIME 


’ Had Father Noah been quite wise he would have killed the pair of flies that 
roosted in the ark; he let that pregnant duty slide while he and Shem and Japhet 


tried to navigate their bark. 


Two flies were all there were, all told! 


And Noah 


might have knocked them cold with one good husky swat; he had the chance—he let it 
slip while he was mooning round his ship—the knowledge makes me hot! And ever 
since the sons of men have toiled and wrought and toiled again, to kill the measly 
flies; the more we kill the more we find, the more we knock the blamed things blind 
the more their legions rise. We’re all, like Noah, more or less responsible for the 
distress that makes all hope seem vague; we see some ugly things alive, and let 
them live and grow and thrive until they are a plague. We calmly view the noxious 


weeds, and habits bad, and evil deeds, which breed so beastly fast! 


We let them 


grow and multiply as Father Noah did the fly and kick ourselves at last. “A stitch 
in time,” the poet said (he had a long and shapely head), “will save you nine, by 
gum.” And nothing truer will you find in all the years that lie behind, or all the 


years to come.—Watt Mason. 
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increase was 1500 per cent, and that of 
the small homestead owners, and that 
also of the rich, was reduced in many 
cases.” ‘ 

By the new system of taxation no at- 
tempt was made to tax credits, money in 
the bank, household goods, etc., but the 
revenue of the city, with some smail ex- 
ceptions, came from the land valuation, 
with the 25 per cent of the value of im- 
provements thrown in as good measure. 
To this was added 25 per cent of the 
value of stocks of goods carried by met- 
chants. Franchises, under the first year 
of the system, it were assessed at $1,800,- 
000, being the first time they had been as- 
sessed. Last year they were assessed at 
$2,200,000. With this income, and with 
the system of taxation equalized, more 
than 5,000 home owners in Houston 
found that their total taxes for the year 
were less than for the preceding year. 

In the south end of Houston there 
stands a single tax cabin where single 
taxers frequently meet for discussions 
and debate. The property on which this 
cabin stands was purchased by J. J. 
Pastoriza, now city commissioner, when 
he was first converted to the single tax 
theory. He paid about $350 for the 
property, as it was then far out. He put 
a sign on the cabin that no improve- 
ments would be made, but that when 
the value of the property to a purchaser 
became $5,000, he would sell it. In the 
meanwhile the city has grown out to- 
wards the cabin and the land has jump- 
ed in value by leaps and bounds. He 
has had several offers that almost touch 
the price he placed on the property. 

“There is the single tax example,” he 
says. “I have not improved the land. 
It has lain idle. Yet in these years its 
value has raised from $350 to nearly 
$5,000. The increase is my unearned 
increment. I have not created the profit 
by any labor of mine. This land then, 
that increases in value by its position 
and the improvements about it should 
return of the unearned increment its 
pro-rata of taxes. All of the property 
in the city, most of it returning unearn- 
ed increment, should support, by taxa- 
tion, the government.” 


ENNSYLVANIA CITY PLANNING 
LAW CONTESTED 


THE RIGHT of Metropolitan 
Planning Commissions in Pennsylvania 
to assess city boroughs and townships 
in order to defray the expenses of such 
commissions is being contested in the 
courts. Following the preparation of a 
bill by the Pennsylvania Surburban 
Planning Association, the Legislature a 
year ago enacted a law whereby metro- 
politan planning commissions were cre- 
ated for districts surrounding and with- 
in twenty-five miles of the limits of 
cities of the first and second classes. 

The significance of this law was point- 
ed out in THe Survey for June 7, 1913. 
Its purpose is to secure through co- 
ordination of the work of the various 
governmental units within the areas cov- 
ered by the commissions, far-sighted 
plans for the development of comprehen- 
sive systems of transportation, better 
sewage and garbage disposal, improved 
housing and sanitation, playgrounds and 


ALL THE CHILDREN OF BENNINGTON, VT., OFF FOR A SLEIGH RIDE 


civic planning and improvement. Over 
two hundred governmental units in 
Pennsylvania were thus placed under 
supervision of metropolitan planning 
commissions. 

According to the law the commissions 
may employ secretaries, engineers, or 
other experts and may incur expenses 
which shall constitute a charge on the 
treasury of the cities, boroughs and 
townships within the district not ex- 
ceeding one-tenth of a mill of their tax- 
able values. 

Opponents of the law contend that it 
is unconstitutional under a clause of the 
state constitution prohibiting the gener- 
al Assembly from delegating to any 
special commission any municipal func- 
tion. On these grounds, the township of 
Radnor has brought suit against the 
Metropolitan Planning Commission ap- 
pointed in its district, and other town- 
ships are expected to do the same. 


CALIFORNIA RECREATION COMMISSION 


The California Recreational Inquiry 
Committee, created by the Legislature 
and to report November 1, 1914, has 
divided its work into three sections: 
1. Why we need recreation—treated 
from a biological, psychological and 
sociological standpoint. 2. What facili- 
ties we have for recreation, public and 
commercial; unused facilities; lack of 
facilities in rural communities and min- 
ing camps. 3. What the state needs in 
recreational facilities: recommendations 
to communities, industrial plants, state 
departments, and bills to be submitted 
to the Legislature. 

The members of the commission are 
Senator Herbert C. Jones of San Jose, 
appointed from the state Senate; Judge 
H. S. Peairs of Bakersfield appointed 
from the Assembly; and five citizens ap- 
pointed by the governor; James E. 
Rogers of San Francisco, representing 
charities; Chief of Police Vollmer of 
Berkeley, representing police; C. S. 
Stebbins, Chico State Normal School, 
representing schools; Dr. Grace Fernald, 
Los Angeles State Normal School, rep- 
resenting juvenile court work; and Bes- 
sie D. Stoddart of the Los Angeles 
Playground Commission, representing 
recreation. 


A VARIED RECREATION PROGRAM 


Bennington, Vt. had a community 
sleigh-ride on March 9 as part of the 
town’s recreation program. Every sort 
of sleigh and box on runners was press- 
ed into service, whether its usual job 
was hauling groceries, coal or baggage. 

The recreation activities for last year 
in Bennington show how varied a town’s 
recreation program may be and how 
much can be accomplished without reg- 
ular playground apparatus. Not only 
was a summer playground maintained 
providing for tennis, base-ball, volley- 
ball and other games, but there were 
popular concerts, a community Christ- 
mas tree, a pageant of patriots on Wash- 
ington’s birthday, story telling, a baby 
contest, athletic meets, skating in safety 
for five weeks and folk dancing fes. 
tivals. 

The total expense last year was 
$1,638.35. The village voted $500 anc 
the rest is raised by private subscrip: 
tions. The work is in charge of the 
Civic League, a group of young women 
Hilda Pratt, president. 


HOUSING LAW LESSENS FIRE DANGER 


The state fire marshal of Indiana ha 
found ready to his hand a most effectiv: 
means of reducing the annual wast: 
from fire for which America is notor 
ious. Last year the Legislature enacts 
a housing law which applies to all th 
cities of the state, and whica, among it 
provisions designed to safeguard. th 
health and lives of dwellers in multipl) 
houses, contains a number that wil 
greatly reduce the fire hazard. Thes 
the marshal has discovered and th 
newspapers in every part of Indian 
have recently told what he has sai 
about this housing law. ° 

The provision which appeals to hir 
most strongly is that requiring all tene| 
ment houses more than three stories hig 
to be of fireproof construction. Othe 
approved sections are those forbidding 
closet under a stairway leading from th 
first floor to an upper story, the storag 
of inflammable materials in any tene 
ment building and the obligation u 
the owner of providing proper metal r 
ceptacles for ashes and rubbish. 


i 


Most or THE countries of Eur- 

| ope and twenty-three states of our own 
country, have declared through work- 
men’s compensation acts that the pres- 

| ervation and upkeep of an _ industry 
should include its human machines. Iden- 
tical in principle and springing from the 
same basic idea is the proposition that 
the minimum of wage payments should 
‘not fall below a level at which life 
and efficiency can be maintained. An 
‘industry incapable of supporting its 

_ workers at such a level, for a long time 
‘has been recognized as parasitic, sub- 

_ sidized by that part of the community 
least able to bear the tax. 

It would seem that anyone who recog- 
nizes workmen’s compensation acts as 
just and economically sound should log- 

ically accept the correlative need of an 
established minimum wage. Nevertheless 
the justice and feasibility of a minimum 
wage law are alike being questioned. 
Some of the objections raised are that 
the personnel in industry would be un- 
favorably affected by such legislation; 
that the worker now receives all he 
earns; that stimulus and ambition are 
effective agents for securing wage in- 

_ creases; and that immigration will be 
stimulated. These contentions may well 
_ be examined. 
It has been 
wage law will throw out of work the 
2 weaklings and incompetents, none of 
P whom can produce wealth enough to 
| justify the payment of a living wage, and 


stated that a minimum 


that the competent alone will be retain- 
ed in employment. But obviously the 
places made vacant must and will be fill- 
ed by workers competent to earn the 
minimum wage who were out of employ- 
ment. That is, one class will be thrown 
out of work, and two will benefit—the 
competent unemployed and the competent 
who are employed but not receiving a 
living wage. 
Now, in detail, who will be thrown out 
of work? 


(1) Incompetents, 7. e., mental de- 
fectives, Binet children, in whom 
years can never develop ability suf- 
ficient to produce, under competition, 
enough wealth to be entirely self-sup- 
porting. Occupation of some kind, 
under some conditions is important for 
them and should be provided; but it is 
already recognized that the ordinary 
factory or shop is not the best solu- 
tion of their problem. 


(2) The old, crippled, and partially 
disabled, a group whose numbers in 
standardized industry are hardly suf- 
ficient to warrant consideration above 
the good of an overwhelming major- 
ity, and for whom workmen’s compen- 


REPLY TO THE CRITICS OF MINIMUM WAGE LEG- 
A station—By BERTHA BRADLEY WARBASSE 


sation acts and social insurance should 
provide. 

(3) Children. Be they never so 
capable for their years, the total pro- 
duct of their efforts would be no equi- 
valent for a legal minimum wage. 


Second, whom will the law benefit? 

When mental defectives, the crippled, 
the aged and children are turned out of 
standardized industry who will fill their 
places? What permanent class of the 
unemployed have we in America? Not 
women, not children. It is pitifully easy 
for them to get work. But it is often 
tragically hard for the father of the 
family to find it. The unemployed in 
America are unemployed men. Why is 
this so? Is it not because a man de- 
mands a living wage? Because he per- 
sonally tries to exact a minimum wage 
from an employer who finds it cheaper 
to get several girls at a less total cost 
and a larger total output? Why did 
not the Illinois glass furnaces employ 
men to carry the output from furnace 
to furnace? Because, before the pas- 
sage of legislation forbidding it, they 
could and did get little boys to do the 
work at $1.50 a week. The average 
life of these ten and eleven year old 
children was short after taking employ- 
ment. But arithmetic easily shows it 
was cheaper for the employer to hire 
children whose families fed, kept and 
buried them than to have given a living 
wage to men. A minimum wage would 
throw out of employment the children 
who work all night in the glass factories 
of Pennsylvania, who work in mines, 
cotton mills, and factories all over our 
country. Is feeding our children into the 
mills of industry the best thing we can 
do for them? Any law, minimum age or 
minimum wage, that will help correct 
this economic abuse seems worth urging 
even if it carried no other benefit. 

Who should do the work of the world? 
Incompetents, mental defectives, chil- 
dren, cripples, old people? While strong 
men cannot get work? Any re-adjust- 
ment of labor groups must work hard- 
ship to some individuals and to some 
classes. To such temporary distress we 
should apply whatever temporary relief 
is needed. But if this fundamental 
wrong is to be in some measure righted, 
this mal-adjustment corrected, is not the 
ultimate outcome worth whatever suf- 
fering it entails? 

To those who have believed that labor 

*Helen Todd, formerly a factory inspector 
in Illinois, writes, of the Illinois glass fac- 
tories: “The mortality of the children would 
necessarily be very great. The ages of the 
children employed were as young as ten and 
eleven years, and the wages sometimes fell 
as low as $1.50 a week.” 


receives now all that it earns, Henry 
Ford’s recent doubling of his minimum 
wage must come as a shock. Mr. Ford 
himself is quoted as saying that the wage 
increase from $2.34 a day to $5 (mini- 
mum) “is made because the division of 
profits between capital and labor has 
not been just.” 

Will the facts of today bear out the 
contention of some that each individu- 
al can secure for himself a living wage 
if only he can be “stimulated” to in- 
creased endeavor and greater ambition? 
What has led to the practice of collec- 
tive bargaining but the bitter experi- 
ence in the fallacy of this very theory? 
The “speeder” doubles her output, and 
for a time doubles her pay. Then the 
rate of pay per piece is reduced, and 
she is no better off than originally. All 
in the shop who cannot equal her speed 
are poorer. But to go deeper still,—in 
most industries the greatest possible 
“stimulus” to endeavor is already ap- 
plied, the stimulus to secure by the 
worker’s utmost exertion a wage which 
will purchase the barest necessities of 
life. 

In the silk mills of Paterson the work- 
ers have been required to tend two, then 
three, then four looms. So that they 
might double and quadruple their wage? 
Not at all; merely that they might 
receive the same wage, which. the in- 
creased cost of living makes actually 
a lesser wage. In the sweat-shops 
of New York the worker has been 
speeded up until the limit of endurance 
for a continued period or a prolonged 
life has been overstepped. 

In the clothing trades it is a frequent 
thing, when a girl is asked if her father 
works, for her to reply, “No, he is old; 
he cannot work any more.” 

“How old is he?” 

“Fifty. He’s all worn out. 
ed so hard when he was young. 
can’t keep it up any more.” 

In individual instances and for a time, 
no doubt, increased effort means an in- 
creased wage, a living wage. But for 
industry on the whole and in the long 
run, for the rank and file, does not 
Morris Hillquit come nearer the truth 
about wages: “The working population 
as a whole gets just a little less than is 
absolutely necessary to maintain it in 
physical fitness for its task, and to en- 
able it to reproduce the species worker ?” 

One of the interesting speculations in 
regard to minimum wage is its probable 
effect on immigration. It has been as- 
serted that it will attract to America 


7In an article on Making Silk, in the Jn- 
ternational Socialist Review for March, 
1914, Ewald Koettgen gives figures and data 
from which he deduces the following state- 
ment: “In other words, a weaver produces 
18 yards more per day and is paid $1.05 less 
than before.” The comparison is between 
work and wages today—and in 1908, 


He work- 
He 
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great numbers of the unskilled workers 
from the poorer classes of Europe. But 
the lure of fabulous wages is already 
operative in southern Europe, enhanced 
to its utmost capability by agents of in- 
terested companies. It seems as if the 
establishment of a mere’ minimum might 
be a negligible stimulus to over-immi- 
gration as compared with the tremendous 
and artificial stimulus which steamship 
companies, mine operators and employers 
of cheap labor now exercise. If we want 
restricted immigration the power to re- 
strict is ours at any time. To resort to 
the indirect method of starving our 
workers so that America shall look un- 
desirable to the poorer classes of Europe, 
seems an ill-considered method of re- 
striction. But so far from stimulating 
increased immigration, the minimum 
wage seems capable of itself acting as a 
restriction. For, if a fair wage is com- 


pulsory, employers will have no motive 
to induce cheap immigration, and a pow- 
erful artificial stimulus, now acting, will 
be removed. 

But, all these minor considerations 
aside, one has to come back to the main 
question of justice and expediency,— 
what a civilizated nation should do and 
what it cannot afford to do. 

Either it is desirable that all who 
work be given enough of the wealth they 
produce to live on, or it is not. If it is, 
there are three ways in which it may be 
accomplished: The universal strike of 
the employed, universal agreement 
among employers, a universal regula- 
tion by government. Of the three 
methods which seems at once most prob- 
able of accomplishment and capable of 
inflicting the least harm in process of 
adjustment? 


NEW YORK DOES IT—BY GEORGE M. PRICE, M.D. 


| xe EUROPE PROTECTS BLEACH WORKERS—HOW 


[The third in Dr. Price’s series of European impressions. | 


AMONG THE electro-thermal and 
electro-chemical factories at Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., are many in which there 
are great dangers to the lives and 
health of the workers. Not one of the 
chemical establishments in that city 
made such a terrible impression upon 
the members of the New York State 
Factory Investigating Commission, how- 
ever, as the bleach works connected with 
two of the largest chemical plants which 
they visited in the summer of 1912. 


In my report to the New York State 
Factory Investigating Commission on 
the chemical trades, (published in their 
second report, 1913) the conditions in 
these factories were described in detail. 
The bleach workers rake up the chlor- 
ide of lime (or lime saturated with 
chlorine gas) spread on the floors of 
large air-tight chambers and throw it 
down chutes through traps in the cham- 
ber floors. The chamber is supposed to 
be ventilated before letting in the work- 
men, although considerable chlorine gas 
is left in the chamber and the process 
raises clouds of dust. The chlorine gas 
is SO overpowering that it is impossible 
for one to stay in the chamber for even 
a short time without some protection. 
The workers wear a “muzzle” of several 
folds of cloth through which they 
breathe. 

The men remain in the chamber from 
ten to fifteen minutes. When they come 
out they present a pitiful appearance. 
They are covered with lime dust; their 
eyebrows and exposed parts are perma- 
nently whitened by the action of the 
bleach; perspiration is profuse and runs 
down the face; the breath is labored and 
hurried; the pulse is high; and the ex- 
hausted workers quickly throw off their 
muzzles and rush for the open windows 
gasping for breath. 

Dante, had he lived in our age, need 
not have gone far to draw pictures of 
his “Inferno,” for, if there ever was 
a hell in which human beings were 
condemned to suffer and expiate some- 
body’s sins, the bleach chambers are 
certainly such. The work in the bleach 


chambers is most exhausting and can be 
performed only by extraordinarily ro- 
bust men in the prime of life and then 
not for long periods. These men at forty 
look as though they were sixty and their 
tenure of work in these chambers is not 
very long. 

I asked the superintendents and own- 
ers of the establishments whether they 
knew of any other process by which 
chloride of lime could be manufactured 
without such great hazards to the lives 
and health of the workers. Invariably, 
I was answered that they knew of no 
such process. 


BLEACH PACKERS’ REGIMENTALS 


Packers of “bleach” or chloride of lime 
wear several thicknesses of moistened fine 
white flannel over their mouths and draw 
breath only through this. Castner Electro- 
lytic Alkali Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


While going through the large chem- 
ical establishment of Droegenbush, near 
Brussels, on my recent tour of inspec- 
tion, I was shown a great number of 
practical improvements in the manufac- 
ture of acids,and in other chemicals by 
the superintendent of the works. Just 
before leaving the establishment we pass- 
ed an open shed with two workers, one 
on each side of the shed. The whole 
process was so inconspicuous that it 
would have escaped notice if I had not 
asked the superintendent, who ac- 
companied us, what was being done in 
the shed. I was greatly surprised when 
I learned that the work being done in 
this part of the establishment was the 
manufacture of chloride of lime. 
“Where are the bleach chambers and 
where are the bleach workers?” I in- 
quired. “We need no bleach chambers 
nor do we need any bleach workers, 
he replied. “This is an improved proc- 
ess of manufacturing chloride of lime 
by which a larger quantity is manufac- 
tured with less expense. As you see 
there are only two workers necessary, 
one at each end of the process.” 

On closer inspection I found that the 
whole process of bleach manufacture 
was done in a surprisingly simple man- 
ner. It is unnecessary here to describe 
the details of this improved process. | It 
is sufficient to say that the slaked lime 
is drawn through a vacuum pipe into a 
lime hopper on the top of the machine; 
from there the lime is dropped into a 
special cylindrical apparatus consisting 
of several superimposed cast-iron cylin- 
ders in which are worm arrangements 
carrying the lime along while chlorine 
gas passes over in an opposite direction 
until it finally comes to the outlet shoot, 
which, when opened, lets out the satur- 
ated lime, now chloride of lime, into a 
packing cask which is then headed up 
and ready for shipment. 

The whole process was automatic and 
entirely closed; there was hardly any 
smell of chlorine gas in the vicinity and 
the two men, one at each end of the pro- 
cess, did not need any protection what- 
ever as there was no dust or gas present 
from first to last. 

Here then was an illustration of the 
practicability of preventing the dangers 
and injuries to which bleach workers 
are subjected. Why is it that our 
manufacturers at Niagara Falls did not 
know, or claimed they did not know, of 
such a process? 


My elation in having discovered a 
new process in manufacture of bleach 
powder was, however, short-lived, for, 
on further study and inquiry I have 
found that not only is this process of 
bleach manufacture not so very new, but 
it is one that has been employed in the 
Rhenania factory at Aachen, Germany, 
for a great many years. It is called the 
Hasenklever process. On looking over 
some old English factory reports I found 
a description of this process with photo- 
graphs, etc., as well as a description of 
another similar process, that of Mr. 
Milnes, fully described in the report of 
the chief inspector of factories in Eng- 
land in 1893. 

The moral of this tale? Ignorance is 


not always bliss; at times it is a crime. 


WEDEN’S 


SWEDEN IS LEARNING from the ex- 
erience of other nations to prepare for 
her coming industrial era. Although in 
904, agriculture was an industry of 
reater magnitude than all manufact- 
ring enterprises combined, the devel- 
pment of her water power indicates the 
dawning of an industrial era. In antici- 
pation of this change a new factory act 
was passed in June, 1912, and became ef- 
fective January, 1913. 
The first impression that this “law for 
e protection of workingmen”’ makes 
pon the readers is that its provisions 
re indefinite. The law aims at results, 
and has left the interpretation of the 
terms to inspectors. The inspectorial 
force meets regularly, so that a uniform 
interpretation may be maintained. The 
indefiniteness is particularly noticeable 
in the sections that aim at the preven- 
tion of industrial accidents and diseases. 
For protection in case of fire, “such 
‘steps shall be taken as may be regarded 
necessary considering the nature of the 
work, the location of the place of work, 
‘and the number of workers.” : 
_ To maintain general good health, the 
law requires that escaping dust, steam, 
and gas, shall be prevented, and that fac- 
tories shall be adequately lighted, heated 
and ventilated “to the degree that the 
nature of the work permits.” 
A novel regulation is that the dura- 
tion of employment of those working in 
an unhealthy trade, shall be limited. The 
‘only instance, in which this appears to 
be in force, is in the use of white or 
yellow phosphorus for match-making. 
The law of 1896, which covers this 
special industry, provides that those en- 
gaged in the preparing or dipping of 
matches may not be so occupied for 
more than one month; they may not be 
re-employed until after the expiration 
of four weeks and then only upon the 
condition that the health.of the worker 
has not suffered. Every three months, 
at the expense of the employer a medi- 
cal examination is given. 
_ The law contains no limitations of the 
hours that men may work. More pro- 
fection has been extended to the 58,000 
working women, who may not be em- 
ployed underground, in quarries, nor at 
night work, nor within 6 weeks after 
childbirth unless the doctor testifies that 
without danger to her health she may 
resume work earlier. There seems no 
immediate prospect of attaining a ten 
hour day for women, because the fem- 
inists, with shortsightedness, oppose re- 
frictions upon women alone and be 
cause the unions devote their energies 
) working toward an eight hour day 
ir both men and women. 
he law has made its greatest restric- 
s in the employment of the 59,414 
ren, or minors under eighteen. The 
requirement is that the minor shall 
e finished the public school. This 
ngthened by a carefully enforced 
pulsory education law which requires 
ance at school from seven years 
the completion of the course. The 
‘school system is so managed, that 
all finish school at twelve, 


NEW LAW FOR THE PROTECTION OF 
WORKINGMEN—BY OLGA S. HALSEY 


Miss Halsey is a recent grad- 
uate of Wellesley College and is 


now a student im the London 
School of Economics. Under the 
general direction of Prof. Kathar- 
ine Coman of Wellesley, Miss Hal- 
sey is taking advantage of this 
opportunity to observe social con- 
ditions in Europe—Eb. 


thirteen, or possibly fourteen. Boys un- 
der thirteen, and girls under fourteen 
may not begin work. These regulations 
apply only to those work places that 
are defined ‘as “factories” (i.¢., where 
there are ten or more employes; five or 
more employes, and three or more horse 
power; or places with five horse power 
or more). Places smaller than these are 
called “shops.” As these “shops” fre- 
quently carry on light work, often out- 
of-doors in the northern provinces, age 
standards have been lowered, so that 
boys of twelve may be employed for six 
hours a day. 

Before a child may begin work he 
must have his certificate book. In this 
the parish priest certifies that the child 
has fulfilled the educational requirement, 
and gives the child’s name, age, parents’ 
name, and address. After a child has 
begun work his hours are limited ac- 
cording to the following table: 

Under 13, 6 hours a day, 36 hours a week 
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With a few exceptions minors may not 
be employed between the hours of 7 p. 
m. and 6 a. m. No child may be em- 
ployed at work that is especially dan- 
gerous, such as mining, or which may 
prevent his physical development. To 
insure this the law provides that each 
minor under eighteen at the expense of 
the government shall have an annual 
medical examination, to determine how 
far the work may have injured his 
health. The results are recorded in the 
certificate book, which has pages spec- 
ially arranged for the purpose. 

If the occupation has been injuricus to 
the child’s health, he is not allowed to 
continue. In 1911, 37,971 out of the 
total 59,414 working children were so 
examined (63.9 per cent) ; 501 were as- 
signed to lighter work, and 81 forbidden 
to continue work. The results of these 
examinations are available for statistical 
purposes when the books of the eighteen 
year old boys and girls are returned to 
the Social Board. 

In the management of her inspecting 
force, Sweden has solved her problems 
in an individual manner. With a total 
inspecting force of 48 it is impossible to 
inspect annually all the 20,371 registered 
factories. In fact, in 1911, only 2,596 
or 12.3 per cent were inspected. AI- 
though the inspectors need a larger force 
the Riksdag is unwilling to grant money 
for the increased salary expenses. The 
present law aims to meet this difficulty 
by requiring that inspections are to be 
made first of those plants which have 
shown a high rate for accidents, or 
industrial diseases. Where such dangers 


are at a minimum an inspection need not 
be made. The policy of the inspectors 
is to persuade rather than to compel 
the manufacturer to introduce necessary 
improvements. It is only in extreme 
cases that they resort to police authority 
to close the factory until alterations are 
made. This was done in about eight 
cases in the first half year in which the 
law was in operation. 

One of the marked changes of the 
law, is the provision’ that one of the 
chief inspectors shall be-a woman, 
charged with the oversight of women 
and children in industry. Kerstin Hes- 
selgren, who has been appointed to fill 
this position, hopes to secure the com- 
plete supervision of the garment and 
laundry industries, which employ largely 
women. 

Through a special force of communal 
inspectors, the act provides for the in- 
spection of the small “shops.” The local 
board of health, the communal board, or 
specially appointed persons, may be se- 
lected to undertake this work. In theory, 
the chief factory inspector supervises the 
reports of the communal inspectors 
within his district. Whether this super- 
vision is to be lax, or systematically 
rigid depends wholly upon the individ- 
ual inspector. Success demands close 
oversight. This is a most significant at- 
tempt to provide for the supervision of 
these small work places, that every- 
where have been the despair of inspec- 
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A SURVEY OF SOCIAL PROGRESS 


The executive committee of the na- 
tional survey of social progress which 
the National Civic Federation is to un- 
dertake has announced the selection of 
Roland P. Falkner as director of the 
survey. Mr. Falkner has had a wide ex- 
perience in the statistical field. He was 
instructor and later assistant professor 
in statistics in the University of Penn- 
sylvania from 1888-1900. He was chief 
of the Division of Documents in the li- 
brary of Congress from 1900-1904; com- 
missioner of education in Porto Rico 
for the three years following. After- 
wards he was connected with the Immi- 
gration Commission, and since 1911, has 
been assistant director of the United 
States census. Mr. Falkner was sta- 
tistician of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee in 1891 which made a federal 
investigation into prices, secretary of 
the International Monetary Conference 
in 1892, and chairman of the United 
States Commission to the Republic of 
Liberia in 1909, 


BIRMINGHAM STRIKE SETTLED 


Through the intervention of Sir 
George Askwith, of the British Board of 
Trade, the strike of the unskilled iron 
workers in the vicinity of Birmingham, 
England, has been settled. After eleven 
weeks on strike, the men have obtained 
their principal demand for a minimum 
wage of $5.60 a week. Some 36,000 men 
were involved in the strike—members of 
the National Union of Gas Workers, the 
Amalgamated Iron Workers, Brickmak- 
ers, General Labours, and The Work- 
ers’ Union. The loss in wages was ap- 
proximately $1,330,000. 


OMES FOR YOUNG WOMEN: THE ELEANOR CLUBS 
OF CHICAGO—BY ANNIE MARION MACLEAN 


TimotTHy’s QUEST for a mother 
was a simple anti innocuous pastime 
‘compared with the young girl’s search 
for a home when an unfriendly fate 
thrusts her out of the one nature de- 
‘signed her to have, and sends her scur- 
trying around a big city looking for 
work and a place to live. Work may 
be obtained, but where shall she lay her 
head? The work may not be very pro- 
fitable as work goes; it may not pay her 
more than five or six dollars a week, a 
mere pittance, where bread and butter 
are dear. There are doors ajar for this 
young girl, but the glimpse within is dis- 
heartening, and she is wise to pass them 
by even in utter desolation. But she is 
fortunate not to find worse things than 
dreariness and dirt. 

Young girls are poor judges as a rule, 
and are likely to accept things on their 
face value. It seems too bad therefore 
that they should be obliged to go home- 
hunting so early in life in the great and 
insincere city. People who love girls 
have felt this, and some have come to the 
rescue with homes of various kinds spell- 
ed with a capital H. Many are prob- 
ably good, and the sponsors are offering 
their quota to the blessedness of the 
world. 

I have in mind now, not the homes 
whose name is legion, but one particular 
kind that seems to be filling a want in 
the great western metropolis, the Elean- 
or Clubs of Chicago, which have long 
since passed the experimental stage. 
Just so sure as Timothy found a mother 
at the end of his quest, the young girl 
who works in Chicago will find a home 
with a small h if she pursues her quest 
as far as the chain of buildings skirting 
the industrial parts of the city, and bear- 
ing on a simple door plate, the magic 
words: “Eleanor Club.” There are six 
now, with a seventh in sight, and as the 
Englishman reported of colleges in Ohio, 
they are always pulling stakes for an- 
other. 

This work was started fifteen years 
ago, by a woman then scarcely more than 
a girl herself with the grace of God in 
her heart, as they still say in the country 
districts, or, as the more sophisticated 
city folk would put it, she longed to help 
bring about the brotherhood of man or 
the sisterhood of woman. She sought a 
new heaven on the old earth, for what is 
a good home for young women but a bit 
of heaven brought down? The first club 
has been in operation fifteen years, and 
this is the gala year in the organization’s 
history, since a wonderful new house is 
being opened in a densely peopled indus- 
trial area, away on the northwest side 
of the city. This is designed to accom- 
modate a full hundred and to serve as a 
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INA LAW ROBERTSON 
Founder of the Eleanor Association 


neighborhood center for non-resident 
girls. 

There is also a summer camp, as well 
as a downtown club and social center, 
all operated by the Eleanor Associa- 
tion, but getting their inspiration from 
one woman, Ina Law Robertson, with- 
out whose organizing power and gener- 
osity, they would never have achieved 
their present success. Other philan- 
thropically disposed people serve as di- 
rectors and on committees, but the brunt 
of the labor has always fallen on the 
founder. And it is no small task to keep 
six houses going, not to mention summer 
camps and other things, such as provid- 
ing an interesting and wholesome life 
for about 2,000 girls in the run of the 
year. 

The association, heretofore has not 
been a house-owning body, preferring, 
for some very good reasons to lease 
property. But two exceptions have been 
made recently, and for equally good rea- 
sons. The association now owns the 
camp grounds of ten acres on the wood- 
ed shores of Lake Geneva, Wis., and a 
new house recently opened. 

The plan of organization always has 
been to equip a house to accommodate 
at least sixty guests, but in some cases 
over a hundred are cared for, the basic 
principle being that there must be a num- 
ber sufficiently large to make the place 
self-supporting, but not large enough to 
make it appear institutional. Opinion 
will always differ as to the ideal number, 
some claiming that it must be at least 
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forty to meet expenses in a large city, 
and never over fifty, if the reality of a 
home is to be preserved. This is the plan 
of the Girls’ Friendly Society houses. 
But the Eleanor clubs are ordinarily 
larger than this, and yet homelike. 

This work is in no sense a charity ex- 
cept that a great deal of time and 
thought-are given to it by several people 
who have no other occupation in life 
than doing good. Young women who are 
wage-earners do not want charity of the 
material kind, but they are most grate- 
ful for good homes in which they pay 
their way. And they do pay their way at 
the Eleanor Clubs at the rate of from 
three to five dollars a week, according 
to the accommodation they desire or can 
afford. They can live, after a fashion, 
for such sums in any city, but not usually 
in ways that keep body and soul together, 
at at least not on friendly terms with 
each other for very long. 

Each club is in charge of a liberal- 
minded superintendent, with the neces- 
sary housekeeping and clerical assist- 
ants. Experience has shown that a fund 
of a few hundred dollars must be ad- 
vanced to meet the exigencies of the first 
month or two after occupancy. After 
this each club can pay not only its own 
way, but its debts. The income from 
guests covers all the expenses of the 
clubs, including interest on the sum spent 
for furnishings, and advanced in most 
cases by the founder. This interest is 
turned over to a fund for the benefit of 
sick and needy girls, a form of help that 
may some time be necessary to people 
in almost any walk in life. 

The average girl on a low wage may 
get along when she is in health with the 
many economies she knows so well how 
to practice; but when she falls sick or 
is out of work, things are very different. 
It is then that her soul as well as her 
body needs help, and what better first 
aid to the financially injured than a bene- 
fit fund? Employes’ organizations and 
some employers make provision for such 
emergencies, but the overwhelming ma- 
jority of young girls who work are out in 
the cold so far as such ameliorative in- 
fluences are concerned, and need some 
other kindly providence. 

It will readily appear that the Eleanor 
Clubs are much more than mere life- 
saving stations where board and lodging 
may be purchased at low cost. They 
aim to provide all the essentials of 
health and happiness. There are class- 
es of various kinds organized to meet 
the demands of the young women, but 
they are not urged upon them, the theory 
being that bodily relaxation may be bet- 
ter sometimes than learning when the 
two cannot go together. But for those 
who enjoy evening work, there are 
classes in physical culture, dramatics, 
choral work, and foreign languages. 
And for.all, by way of relaxation, are 
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ELEANOR ASSOCIATION SUMMER CAMP, LAKE GENEVA, WIS. 


One hundred girls at a time can enjoy a two weeks’ outing in these ideal surroundings, 
seventy-five miles from work 


small dances, musicales, and all sorts 

of interesting parties. Especially is the 

_ latch-string out on Sundays to young 

_ women strangers in the city, and they 
are all cordially invited to stay to tea. 

The clubs recognize the fact that 


young girls with very little money must 
_ have laundry and sewing done at small 


; 
h 


cost, and therefore privileges for such 
work are provided. They may use the 
laundry at the rate of five cents an 
hour, and sewing-machines are free. 
Thus it happens that evenings and Satur- 
day afternoons are more likely to have 
exhibitions of Hebe at the washtub than 
of Minerva at the dictionary. 

_ The down town club rooms in connec- 
tion with the office of the Eleanor Asso- 
ciation are, full of interest every day in 
_ the week, but especially on Sunday after- 

noon, when there is a stimulating ad- 

dress, good music and a reception. This 

opportunity is highly prized by those who 
attend, and this means any young wom- 

en who wish to go. Many use the rooms 
_ as a place of rest or for meeting young 
men friends during the week, and such 
use is hospitably urged. © ! 
_ Since eating and sleeping and work- 
ing in the gloomy city are dull tasks at 
best, it is to the country that girls must 
_ go to see the festive side of the Eleanor 

Association. It is on the shores of Lake 

Geneva, Wis., seventy-five miles from 
Chicago, that the summer camp is lo- 
cated. The inception of this camp was 

the contribution of a young woman who 

had never known the enveloping gloom 
of monotonous labor, and had never had 
to wonder how a summer outing could 
be managed on an empty purse. The 
camp has grown apace since it was 
started four years ago, and now has sev- 
eral buildings, many tents and a good 
system of sanitation, all on its own land. 

A hundred girls at a time can enjoy a 
two weeks’ outing in ideal surroundings. 
The camp is self-supporting, and is man- 
aged from the central office like the other 
clubs, except as to its internal affairs, 
which are in the hands of a successful 
superintendent. The charges here are 
.75 to $4.75 a week for a tent bed, 
zood food, and the great outdoors with 
l its charm. There is also a recreation 
t, full of fun when the outdoors palls, 
it is sure to do at times with the aver- 
ge city worker, when she lets her mind 
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revert to the glamor of indoor lights and 
sounds. 

The Eleanor Association would jus- 
tify its existence if it had never done 
anything more than maintain the sum- 
mer camp. But it has done much more 
than this, much of course that can never 
be estimated, but some things can be 
written down that those who come after 
may have an example. When club seven 
opens its doors, there will be bed and 
board and home, costing from three to 
five dollars a week, for about 600 young 
women who work hard all day, and need 
all three, if life to them is to be more 
than meat and the body than raiment. 
In addition there is the down town cen- 
ter before mentioned which has a proces- 
sion of scores a day marching in and 
out, and finding relaxation and pleasure. 

It is an achievement to have done this 
in fifteen years, with most of the ex- 
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pansion during the last five. Expert 
business administration is the secret of 
the success of the enterprise. Busy 
young workers alone could never provide 
such homes for themselves, because they 
have neither the time nor the knowledge. 
and seldom the talent or power of in- 
itiative, and they could rarely control 
the funds necessary to make a start. 

The Eleanor Clubs have helped to 
make a real home for thousands of 
girls, as the years have passed, and the 
total sum upon which interest is paid— 
interest that goes into a sick benefit fund, 
is less than some American women have 
paid for a string of beads. Each one to 
her taste, of course, but most of us— 
thank God!—would rather use_ the 
money, if we had it, in buying a case 
for jewels like unto Cornelia’s, or in 
founding Eleanor Clubs with their 
camps and other bits of glory. 


SOME OBSERVATIONS OF A _ BUSINESS 


MAN—BY ADOLPH LEWISOHN 


CHAIRMAN EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, NATIONAL COMMISSION ON PRISON LABOR 


Ir SHOULD BE our aim to improve 
conditions in all oar prisons. Men who 
are free can either singly or by co-oper- 
ation with others protect their rights 
and see that they are treated fairly and 
properly, but such is not the case with 
prisoners, who cannot protect themselves 
or secure fair treatment through their 
own efforts. It seems therefore to be 
the duty of every fair-minded man to 
see that in their helplessness they are 
not subjected to injustice and oppression. 

After a person has been found guilty 
of a punishable offence, the first thing is 
to determine the penalty or pass sen- 
tence. I think that in a great many cases 
the prison sentence should be omitted 
entirely, especially for first offences, the 
judges or magistrates to have the right 
in their discretion to suspend sentence of 
imprisonment altogether. There are 
many cases of which judges say they 
would prefer not to impose sentence, as 
they think it would be better that the 
offender should receive a warning only. 
By giving him another chance they feel 
he might become a good citizen and not 
repeat the offence, while sending him 
to prison might make him a great deal 
worse or even result in his becoming an 
habitual criminal. 


I believe it is only about half a century 
ago that people were put in prison for 
debt, and I think in some places in 
Europe that is still done. This added 
greatly to the amount of imprisonment 
and certainly did not improve the pris- 
oners: on the contrary, it made them 
lazy, indifferent and in many other ways 
did considerable harm. As a matter of 
fact, although imprisonment for debt 
has been abolished in this country, there 
are no more failures than formerly; in 
fact, I think there are fewer. 


The First Offence 


Two offences occur to me in respect to 
which it might be better not to imprison 
first offenders. In cases of petty lar- 
ceny I think the law could be changed 
so that those who are guilty of this 
crime would, for their first offence, be 
compelled to make restitution of the 
amount taken and then dismissed with 
a reprimand. That is, there should be 
no imprisonment. for such offences, only 
for a repetition of such offence. 

Another is the offence of false repre- 
sentation. I presume a great many peo- 
ple have been imprisoned for this of- 
fence. While this is, of course, pun- 
ishable, it is quite a natural and com- 
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“IT MEANS PRACTICAL, PAYING REFORMATION ” 


This cartoon, with the caption quoted, appeared in the March number of Good 
Words, a monthly paper published at the United States Penitentiary at Atlanta, 


and dedicated “to the welfare of the men in prison.” 
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The paper, is edited by a 


prisoner and most of its contents is the work of prisoners. 
; In the same issue a prisoner declares, with obvious reference to the recent 
investigation of the prison: “We got a lot of free advertising, but as is usually the 


case with free stuff, it didn’t help us any.” 


mon thing for people in business, es- 
pecially the smaller business men, when 
they find themselves in financial difficul- 
ties, to try to stretch a point. 

I know it is the experience of many 
banks, in most cases where they have 
suffered losses through failures, in look- 
ing over the statements which furnished 
the basis of credit, to find that most of 
these failures are what might be called 
“crooked.” That is, where statements 
were demanded before extending credit 
the statements are found to be false. 
The banks do not usually prosecute these 
offenders as there is not much to be 
gained by doing so, but try rather to 
make a settlement with them. 

I have. no statistics, but I suppose 
throughout the United States there have 
been a large number of people impris- 
oned for making false representations 
previous to failure, and there are a great 
many who have committed the same of- 
fence but have not been prosecuted at 
all. Perhaps the law in regard to this 
particular offence could be modified so 
that punishment could be effected in 
another way and the ends of justice 
nevertheless attained. 


Prison Sentence 


I would like to see the length of sen- 
tence usually imposed greatly reduced, 
say on an average cut in half. I think 
there should be a further reduction of 
time for good behavior, up to say 50 
per cent of the total sentence, such com- 
mutation to be based upon different de- 
grees of good conduct. In my opinion, 
shorter terms would be more just and 
equally efficient in preventing crime, and 
besides would reduce the number of 
prisoners to about 30 per cent of the 


number now incarcerated and make the 
problem much easier to handle. With 
fewer prisoners it would not be neces- 
sary to have more than one prisoner in 
a cell, the prisons, would not have to 
be so large, it would be easier to make 
conditions in them more sanitary and 
the cost to the community would be 
greatly reduced. 

The question of indeterminate sen- 
tences should also be thoroughly inquired 
into. I believe that for a certain period 
the discharged prisoner should be under 
supervision, but there should be some 
limitation to such supervision, as other- 
wise he always has the consciousness of 
something hanging over him, and that 
naturally interferes with his normal life. 
The sooner he gets back to natural liv- 
ing and feels that he is the same as other 
citizens the better, and this is hardly 
possible while he has the fear of some 
one standing over and watching him. 


Behind the Bars 


Next, as to the treatment accorded 
the prisoner after he is incarcerated. 

All penal institutions should be made 
perfectly sanitary, and I hope I do not 
shock anybody in saying that they should 
also be fairly comfortable for prisoners. 
While the greatest simplicity should be 
exercised, everything ought to be done 
to keep prisoners healthy in body and 
mind. They should be given regular em- 
ployment and the strictest discipline 
maintained, with the idea of making the 
punishment of the prisoner consist more 
in his forcible detention than in hard- 
ships during imprisonment. The aver- 
age person values his liberty and does 
not want to be deprived of it even 


though he receives humane treatment 
during his incarceration. 

I do not think that many criminals 
are deterred from committing crime by 
the knowledge that they will be badly 
treated during their imprisonment, nor 
do I believe that an increase in crime is 
likely if prisoners are accorded fair 
treatment. At any rate, we can take our 
chances as to that. Unless we carry out 
a humane policy we are going\back to 
the old idea of torture which was prac- 
ticed in the Middle Ages. 

In Russia the treatment accorded 
prisoners is very harsh. There are long 
terms for what we consider compara- 
tively slight offences and prisoners suf- 
fer great hardships. That has not de- 
creased crime in Russia; in fact, I think 
statistics will show that there are more 
offences committed against society there 
than in other countries, like ours, where 
the laws are milder. 

What we should aim to do is to try to 
improve the prisoner so that there will 
be some chance of his becoming a better 
man and a useful citizen when he is lib- 
erated. I hope that we may gradually 
reach a state where the number of peo- 
ple in prisons will be greatly diminish- 
ed. It seems a pity that we are com- 
pelled to keep such an army of men and 
women in prisons in order that the rest 
of the people may be able to live in 
safety. 


Prison Dress 


I think that stripes, or any special 
prison dress that brands the prisoner, 
should be done away with. It might, 
of course, be well to have the prisoners 
dressed so that they can be distinguish- 
ed, but not in a way to make them feel 
degraded. We have, for instance, a 
special dress for certain public em- 
ployes, such as letter-carriers, policemen, 
and others, but as far as prisoners are 
concerned, my idea would be to do away 
with anything in the nature of branding 
them either on their person or in their 
dress. 

With further reference to physical 
conditions, I think the appearance of all 
forcible restraint, such as prison bars 
and fortifications, should be done away 
with and that prisoners should not be 
made to feel that they are caged up like 
animals. In other words, notwithstand- 
ing their offences against society, con- 
victs should continue to be treated like 
human beings and the better side of 
their natures appealed to. A prison 
should not necessarily look different 
from any other habitation. 

Humane treatment is likely to result 
in fewer attempts on the part of pris- 
oners to escape; in fact, it is my belief 
that while every man values his liberty 
and would like to regain his freedom 
when he is deprived of it, the many in- 
genious and desperate attempts to escape 
are due in a large measure to inhuman 
treatment which makes the prisoner 
ready to take almost any chance to get 
out. It seems to me that the elaborate 
preparations and safeguards for prevent- 
ing escape are due to an entirely wrong 
conception of the proper method of 
treating prisoners and often in them- 
selves have the effect of making the 
prisoner want to get out at any cost. 

Another point to be considered is the 
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PYGMALION AND GALATEA AT A SETILEMENT 
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The crowning work of the year by the Dramatic Association of Greenwich House, New York, was 


the presentation of Pygmalion and Galatea. 
shows that the attempt to come up to the high standard demanded had a marked effect. 
idea of team work, of “house” pride and self-confidence. 


Writing of it in the settlement’s annual report, Marion Curtiss 


It gave a definite 


It brought forward boys and girls who had 


lingered in the background, and it created so strong a demand for dramatic work on educational principles 
that a trained teacher has been provided. 


utalizing effect which harsh and in- 
iman treatment of prisoners has on 
‘epers and wardens. From reports in 
€ papers it seems that for the slight- 
t offences prisoners are punished, es- 
cially those let out to contractors as 
enables the contractors to get more 
ork out of them. The wardens and 
epers have practically all power and the 
isoners practically no redress or very 
tle if any. Quite an army is employed 
guarding and looking after prisoners. 
they have to treat these men, who are 
their mercy, in the right way, if dark 
lis and lashes and other cruel punish- 
ents were abolished and humane treat- 
ent accorded the prisoners we would 
Mt be brutalizing this great army of 
en who have them in charge. 
Every prisoner should of course have 
Teasonable number of hours of occu- 
tion provided for him, so arranged, 
possible, that it would not come in 
mpetition with outside labor. I think 
at prison labor under contract is very 
it to be abused. First, it is unfair com- 
tition to business which has to pay 
gular wages, but the particularly bad 
ature of it is that contractors are apt 
either directly or indirectly overwork 
isoners and otherwise misuse them for 
eir own personal advantage. 
It would be well, wherever it can be 
me, to have prisoners employed on 
mms. The influence of direct contact 
ith nature is very good, and the prod- 
*t of prison labor employed on farms 
ould not disturb other business. Even 
it should happen to reduce the cost of 
products it would to that extent 
Ip towards the cheaper cost of living 
ich is so much desired. At any rate, 


part of the products thus raised could be 
used in the maintenance of the prisoners 
themselves. 


After the Discharge 


When the prisoner is finally discharged 
he should be helped in getting employ- 
ment and not left to the danger of re- 
lapsing into lawlessness through idleness. 

Of course, the question of the segrega- 
tion of prisoners into classes is an import- 
ant one. Obviously, those who are guilty 
of comparatively slight offences should 
be kept apart from those who are guilty 
of more serious offences, or from those 
who are apparently incorrigible. That, 
however, is a matter upon which every 
one agrees and only needs careful obser- 
vation and judgment to put into effect. 

With reference to what I said at the 
beginning, that fair-minded people should 
protect the prisoner in his helplessness, 
I think it would be an excellent thing 
if committees were formed in different 
communities to keep in close touch with 
conditions in our prisons with a view to 
seeing that fair and humane treatment 
is accorded to this class of unfortu- 
nates and to study the whole question of 
the best way to handle the problem. The 
criminal should be regarded by society 
not in the spirit of enmity but rather 
as a defective which he undoubtedly is, 
and every effort should be made to bring 
him back into a normal state. 

The prisoner should be paid for his 
labor. Part of it should be used for 
his maintenance and part for the sup- 
port of his family. When he is dis- 
charged, employment should be provid- 
ed and opportunity given him to lead an 
honest life. 


HIO CHILD WELFARE DEPART- 
MENT—By Hastings H. Hart 


Tue Outo Board of State Char- 
ities is making encouraging progress in 
the development of its new Children’s 
Welfare Department, under the Ohio 
Children’s Code. The Board of State 
Charities selected as director and assist- 
ant director, C. V. Williams, superin- 
tendent of the New Jersey Children’s 
Home Society, and Fsther Eaton, of the 
Department of Child helping of the 
Russell Sage Foundation. The’ Chil- 
dren's Welfare Department is respons- 
ible for the supervision of institutions 
and societies caring for dependent, ne- 
glected and delinquent children, and will 
ultimately be responsible for the plac- 
ing-out of children committed to the 
care of the Board of State Charities 
under the Children’s Code. 

At the outset some difficulty was ex- 
perienced because the representatives of 
the children’s institutions of Ohio, es- 
pecially the county children’s homes, 
were uneasy lest their interests should 
suffer in the administration of the new 
law. 

A special conference of superintend- 
ents and officials connected with insti- 
tutions and agencies caring for depend- 
ent and neglected children, was held at 
Columbus under the auspices of the 
Board of State Charities. This was a 
very representative gathering. After 
the free discussion the conference 
adopted resolutions in which they fav- 
ored the fullest co-operation with the 
Board of State Charities; confidential 
registration by the State Board of Char- 
ities of all children cared for in institu- 
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tions; state inspection of child-helping 
institutions; use of county children’s 
homes for the temporary care of chil- 
dren whose parents are in. temporary 
distress, with the proviso that such par- 
ents should pay board when possible; 
placing of children who are absolutely 
dependent in family homes as early 
as practicable, but with the exercise of 
the utmost care in the selection of fos- 
ter homes; obtaining complete family 
histories as an indispensable guide to 
dealing with dependent children; care- 
ful physical examination to discover the 
needs for, medical and surgical care. 

The conference reaffirmed the prin- 
ciples adopted by the White House Con- 
ference in 1899. It promises well for 
the efficiency of the new code. 


HREE SCORE YEARS AND 15 
OF STATISTICS 


THE SEVENTY-FIFTH anniversary 
meeting of the American Statistical As- 
sociation, recently held in Boston, was 
noteworthy for the messages which came 
from foreign delegates several of whom 
were in attendance. The papers and ad- 
dresses were appropriately devoted in 
the main to a review of the achieve- 
ments of the past and an emphasis 
upon the services which statistics may 
render to science, business and govern- 
ment. 

Particular interest attached to points 
raised by S. Rossiter in speaking of the 
work of the federal government. He 
showed that twenty-nine different gov- 
ernment bureaus devote a part of their 
time to the collection of various kinds 
of data and he held that in the estab- 
lishment of the permanent census bu- 
reau, the independence and authority of 
the census office had been sacrificed. It 
became a part of the regular system of 
government bureaus, with the consequent 
delays and diffusion of authority. He 
contended that the work of the thirteenth 
census had thus been hindered and ren- 
dered less effective than the previous 
ones. 

The increasing service of statistics to 
the social sciences was emphasized. 
Prof. Franklin H. Giddings for sociol- 
ogy, and Prof. David Kinley, for eco- 
nomics, showed how these studies are 
becoming more scientific because of the 
application of statistical methods and 
how social legislation is being founded 
on fact instead of theory. 

Prof. Walter Wilcox discussed the 
training of the statistician and declared 
that the student should acquire know- 
ledge of statistical method not only in 
lecture rooms but by experience in an 
official statistical office. .The late Car- 
roll D. Wright, he said, did much to 
develop a group of American labor sta- 
tisticians while he was in charge of the 
Bureau of Labor, and in this same man- 
ner William Farr trained men in Eng- 
land and Ernest Engel in Prussia. 

The officers elected for the coming 
year are president, John Koren of Bos- 
ton; treasurer, S. B. Pearmain of Bos- 
ton; secretary, Carroll W. Doten of 
Boston; assistant secretaries, E. P. 
Secker, of Washington and R. E. Chad- 
-dock of New York city; editor, William 
B. Bailey of Yale University. 


OSPITAL SOCIAL SERVICE AND 
RELIEF SOCIETIES 


At a recent meeting of the New 
York Hospital Social Service Confer- 
ence steps were taken to bring about 
closer co-operation between the medical 
social service departments of New York 
city and agencies which provide relief. 
The meeting was called to consider the 


standardization of hospital social ser- 


vice in New York city and the discus- 
sion brought out sharply the divergent 


THE LARGER CHARITY 


McConnellsburg, Pa., has 597 
people. House rents average $60 
a year. The streets are lighted by 
oil lamps. From a spring-on the 
mountain side, the village water 
‘supply is piped. 

A leisurely stage furnishes trans- 
portation to the railroad, ten miles 
away. There is no almshouse, no 
poverty. When accident, sickness 
or shifilessness make life difficult 
for some, the neighbors or the vil- 
large sewing circle help. 

New York city has ten thousand 
times more people than McCon- 
nellsburg. Its. problems are in- 
fimtely more complex. They must 
be met with invention, organiza- 
tion and vision—electricity, twelve- 


story apartments, subways, Croton 
aqueducts. 

McConnellsburg methods will not 
solve transportation and conges- 
tion for New York, nor can our 
poverty be met by the haphazard 


kindness of its sewing circle. Our 
social problems demand adminis- 
tration, broad human sympathy 
and constructive vision—the type 
of mind that plans Hudson tubes 
and Brooklyn bridges. 

This is the ideal behind the Char- 
ity Organization Society—applying 
to an enormous task the best that 
modern progress affords. It is the 
larger charity. 

—From the weekly “Bulletin” 
of the New York Charity Organ- 
ization Society. 


points of view which have made co- 
operation difficult. 

Frank J. Bruno of the Charity Or- 
ganization Society, reported that the re- 
lief societies were unanimous in their 
willingness to co-operate and that the 
societies found their relationship with 
the medical social service departments 
satisfactory. Dr. Alexander Lanibert, 
on the other hand, revealed a wide di- 
vergence both in the practice of the so- 
cial service departments in seeking co- 
operation with relief societies and in 
their estimate of the results which are 
obtained. 

The divergencies came out sharply in 
the discussion. Dr. Lambert had de- 
fined hospital social service as “that part 
of organized charity which endeavors to 
rehabilitate individuals or families whose 
need for assistance is in some way due 
to accident or ill health.” There was an 
evident feeling on the part of the medi- 


cal social service workers, explic 
stated by Dr. Sidney Goldstein of 
Free Synagogue, that every case 

volving sickness under the care 0 
social service worker in which ot 
agencies are concerned should be 

garded by all such agencies as un 
the direct supervision of the social | 
vice department. 

It was pointed out by Morris D. W: 
man of the United Hebrew Chari 
that the purpose aimed at by hosp 
social service as defined by Dr. Lamb 
has been the function of relief socie 
since their inception. Mr. Bruno % 
made it clear that the position of 
clusive leadership claimed for med 
social service workers involved a re: 
ness to assume full responsibility for 
welfare of families in their charge 
other sides than that of health. 

In spite of the disagreement the c¢ 
ference did not lose sight of the | 
that co-operation between the two fis 
at work is imperative. The outcome 
the discussion was that the question 1 
referred to a committee. 


INDSOR, VERMONT, AND 
COUNTY SURVEY 


A social. welfare exhibit in a sn 
village, bringing 1,700 people ft 
twelve different communities, the tk 
mometer standing at 25 below z 
sounds like a dream. But this v 
thing occurred in White River Juncti 
Vt., several weeks ago. The mov 
spirit was the Windsor County Y. 
C. A. county committee, whose pf 
gressive work has been noticed before 
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Co-operating with this commit 
were the local organizations—educati 
al, business, religious, philanthropic, 
County Agricultural Association, v 
ious state’ and national agencies. 
joined to set forth by charts, mod 
moving pictures, and talks the subjé 
and conditions in which each is int 
ested, with all the emphasis placed w 
the needs of the town of Hartford. 


The school exhibit was as vital 
any. What Hartford Schools H 
Done, Defects in our School System, : 
The Future of Our Children were she 
on three screens. Conditions in 1 
were contrasted with conditions in 1 
—fewer schools and more and be 
teachers, and old-time buildings repla 
by new. Defects also were shown— 
waste of non-attendance, and of all 
ing children to attend in poor phys: 
condition when medical inspection ec 
so little. And for the future, the 
mand was shown for more emphasis wu} 
the practical in education. For this s 
tion of the exhibit, and one other, 
the work upon the charts was done 
thirty school boys under the direct 
of the drawing teacher. 

The influence of the social welfare 
hibit is already showing itself in r 
interest and enthusiasm for a better 
cial order, in funds raised for nursi 
and in the annual town meeting wh 
a broader attitude toward public qu 
tions was evidenced and a higher 
voted. A rural school survey was m 
in this same alert county of Windso! 
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Communications 


OME INF’MATION FOR MOTHER ”’ 


‘0 THE Eprror: Some Inf’mation for 
ther is a classic and should be in- 
sed in school readers throughout the 
ntry. 

| H. M. Fincn. 
sn. sec., Railroad Department, 

eM. C. A.) 


‘cocky Mount, N. C. 


‘0 tHE Eprror: I am much impressed 
h Some Inf’mation for Mother, and 
writing to ask if I may reprint it 
American Motherhood, with due 
lit to THe Survey. 
Detra T. Lutes. 

litor, American Motherhood.] 
‘ooperstown, N. Y. 


‘ELEGRAM TO THE Eprror: Would like 
y much to run in California Outlook 
ne Inf’mation for Mother, and. will 
reciate your securing consent for us. 
ase wire answer collect. 

Meyer Lissner. 


litor, California Outlook.] 


os Angeles. 


0 THE EpitTor: John Palmer Gavit’s 
ne Inf’mation for Mother is the best 
Osition of the sex story I have ever 
1. I have read volumes upon the 
ject and it puts the whole thing in 
se two pages more effectively than 


writers do in a good-sized volume. 
; 
» Cuartes F, F. Campsett. 
ecutive Secretary, 


io Commission for the Blind.] 
olumbus, Ohio. 


0 THE Eprror: I should like to have 

opies of Mr. Gavit’s article, Some 
teation for Mother. I want to dis- 
4 them among mothers and don- 


Joun P. Perers. 


ctor, St. Michael’s Church; 
hairman, Committee of Fourteen.] 


ew York. 


© THE Epitor: Mr. Gavit’s article 
really an unusually clever example 
how one might instill elementary 
is of sex. But the keynote of the 
le article is the sentence, ““When the 
d is old enough to ask he is old 
ugh to have an honest answer.” If 
could only establish that fact in the 
s of all the parents and teachers: 
e could only make them see that 
shyness of the child would pre- 


“meaning to the youngster, we 
have achieved the greatest vic- 
r intelligent sex education. The 
biology can do is to prepare 
to understand the honest an- 
its honest ‘questions; and the 


ts asking a question that had any- 


best that lecturers in later life can do 
is to counteract in the mind of the lis- 
tener as far as possible the effect of 
dishonest answers. 
Epwarp L. Keyss, Jr., M.D. 
[President, Society for Sanitary 
and Moral Prophylaxis. ] 
New York. 


To tHe Eprror: Mr. Gavit’s idea of 
sex instruction for small folk impresses 
me as being splendidly done. Of course, 
it may be difficult for the average par- 
ent to find just the right opportunity as 
“Iconoclast” did. Those of us who are 
fortunate in living in or near to country 
life, however, have the same opportun- 
ity, and this sketch indicates how easy it 
would be to instruct our little children 
properly in these matters. 

. Wo. H. Hacer. 
[Hager & Bro., Department Store.] 
Lancaster, Pa. 


To THE Epitor: I like Mr. Gavit’s ar- 
ticle very much. Children respect sim- 
plicity and truthfulness. They don’t like 
a hazy poetical roundabout statement. 
The attempt to make a fact “beautiful” 
is often a lazy excuse on the part of the 
beautifier to avoid clarity. But I don’t 
believe in anticipating the rise of curi- 
osity in the child. Many children de- 
velop late. One has to be intimate 
enough with one’s child to know when 
that curiosity springs up. 

Mary K. SimxuoyitTcu. 
[ Headworker, Greenwich House. ] 
New York. 


To THE Eprtor: I think we all agree 


on the necessity of imparting such 
information. It depends altogether 
upon who tells it and how it is 
done. Personally, I approve of the ar- 


ticle by Mr. Gavit. A mother of several 
children said after reading it, “I want 
to keep that article, it is the best ever.” 
A. W. Butter. 
[Secretary, Board of State Charities.] 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


CONFIDENTIAL EXCHANGE 


To tHe Epiror: Can you give me 
space in your columns to raise the ques- 
tion as to whether the term “confidential 
Exchange of Information” is the best 
that can be devised for the central regis- 
tration bureau to which it has been wide- 
ly applied? 

. It appears to me to have two serious 
disadvantages: In the first place, it tends 
to convey to the mind of “the man in 
the street” an unfortunate idea of secret 
detective service. The first impression 
is, of course, very liable to stick and not 
only give undue prominence to a branch 
of charity organization activity which 
for every reason should be kept sub- 


ordinate, namely, the negative work of 
detecting fraud and preventing impost- 
ure, but also to keep many people from 
registering their “cases” with the bu- 
reau through an unthinking fear of some 
sort of prying or spying. 

Secondly and more seriously, the term 
is a misnomer. What information the 
bureau has to give is not real informa- 
tion. It is only the indication of where 
information can be secured if desired. 
What would be thought of a commercial 
or civic information bureau that direct- 
ed all inquirers elsewhere for the in- 
formation they came seeking? 

If the current name, confidential ex- 
change of information, is infelicitous and 
inexact, what can best take its place? 
Social registration bureau has the ad- 
vantage of being a label that fits the 
goods, so to speak, but it smacks a bit, 
perhaps of red-tapery. Social service 
exchange would seem to have many good 
points, among them, as has well been 
stated, that of being “attractive” instead 
of repellant. 

Can your readers 
term? 


suggest a better 


FREDERICK A. BLossom. 
Baltimore, Md. 


SOCIAL WORKERS AND ALCOHOL 


To tue Eprtor: Hurrah for you! At 
last you’ve got your good medicine and 
had the sense to print it. May the good 
work go bravely on and you lead social 
workers to take the field against alcohol 
in the most enlightened way. My thanks 
to the writer in March 21st issue. I am 
an enthusiastic supporter of THE SuR- 
vey and all it stands for. By the next 
generation you'll start in on tobacco. 

Eva G. PRICE. 

Lansing, Mich. 


ANTI-PENSION LEAGUE 


To tue Eprtor: Is it not about time 
for the social workers of the community 
to organize an anti-pension league with 
a view of reducing the tremendous an- 
nual bill for pensions which retards the 
development of social work by the fed- 
eral government, because of the lack of 
funds? The charity organizations of 
the various cities and towns of the 
country could make reports upon the 
conditions of individuals now receiving 
pensions with a view to securing the can- 
cellation of pensions to those not actually 
entitled to same. 

R. J. NewTon. 
[Secretary, Texas Conference 
of Charities and Corrections. | 


Austin, Tex. 


BILLBOARDS 


To tur Epiror: Referring to J. D. 
Hailman’s letter on billboards in THE 
Survey of March 21, I should like to 
call your attention to another aspect of 
the subject. ; 

Tue Survey has frcm time to time 
shown an interest in the cost of living. 
The billboard industry, aside from all 
its destructive qualities and the fact 
that practically all billboards are a nuis- 
ance, offensive and useless to the gen- 
eral public, is a heavy tax on the people. 
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Just Published 


TUBERCULOSIS 


ITS, “CAUSES CORE 
AND PREVENTION 


A Revised Edition of 


“‘The Great White Plague’”’ 


(A Book for Laymen) 
By EDWARD O. OTIS, M. D. 


Professor of Pulmonary Diseases and Climatology, T ufts 
College Medical School ; late President of the Boston 
Tuberculosis Association; late Visiting and Con- 
sulting Physician to the Massachusetts State 
Sanatorium; member cf the National Tu- 
berculosis Association ; Corresponding 
Member of the Icternational 
Anti-Tuberculcsis As- 


sociation, etc., etc. 


CONTENTS 


Tuberculosis, Its Prevalence and Its 
Significance What is Tuberculosis > 
Its Nature and Cause—Tuberculosis 
a Contagious or Infectious Disease : 
What This Means—Inheritance and 
Immunity—The Seed and the Soil— 
The Recognition and Symptoms of 
Tuberculosis—The Curability of Tu- 
berculosis and Its Treatment—The 
Home Treatment of Tuberculosis— 
Tuberculosis and Climate—The Pre- 
vention of Tuberculosis—The Great 
Crusade against Tuberculosis—Tu- 
berculosis and the Child—The Gov- 
ernment and Tuberculosis — The 
Factory and the Workshop in Their 
Relation to Tuberculosis—The Future 
Outlook—The Lungs and Their Use 
—Fresh Air—Health Rules. 


12mo., illustrated, $1.25 net, postage exira 


Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New York 


Che New York 
Srhom of Philanthropy 


UNITED CHARITIES BUILDING 


105 EAST 22p ST. 
EOWAARD T. OEVINE., Director 


A_PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
SCHOOL, OF GRADUATE RANK, FOR 
SOCIAL AND CIVIC WORK 


ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1914-15 
WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION 


THE VICE COMMISSION 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


Report of the Commission to Mayor Blankenburg, 
covering existing cond'tions, with recommendations 
as to their improvement, 


Price, postpaid, 50 Cents. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. 
105 EAST 22d STREET, NEW YORK 


In a talk before the City Club of 
Chicago on December 7, 1912, Frank 
Warren of the Bill Posters’ Union said: 

“In the city of Chicago we have, at a 
minimum, 30,000 men employed in the 
printing and _ bill-posting industries. 
Multiply that by two, because the fam- 
ilies will average two—the children of 
the men that are married will make up 
for the bachelors—and that gives us 
60,000. There are, then, 60,000 mouths 
to be fed out of the bill posting in- 
dustry.” 

I do not know what the figures may 
be for the country at the present time 
but some time ago I saw a statement 
that there are 8,500,000 lineal feet of 
boards ten feet high, or about 1,600 
miles. It was also stated that $10,600,000 
was invested in hoardings, $100,000,000 
in the allied trades and that the annual 
cost of such advertising at that time was 
$430,000,000, or $15 per wage-earner. 

As I see it, it would be better for the 
people if the army of men engaged in 
this work were maintained in idleness, 
though it would not be so good for the 
men. The boards we could better get 
along without on account of the qualities 
above mentioned. They enable owners 
to maintain undeveloped land by mak- 
ing the community pay the taxes on 
the land while they keep it idle. 

On the other hand, if this army of 
men were engaged in intensive agricul- 
ture or other constructive work it would 
be difficult to measure the contrast. 

Chicago feeds her 60,000 people and 
gets worse than nothing in return. The 
country feeds an enormous army in the 
same way. 

E. T. HARTMAN. 
{Secretary, Massachusetts 
Civic League. ] 
Boston. 


TO ‘‘PRO BONO PUBLICO,”’ “‘G. A. 
O.’’? AND ‘‘NEW ROCHELLE”’ 


THe Survey publishes communica- 
tions over fictitious signatures when the 
writers have good reason for concealing 
their identity. It does not do so when 
the writers are unknown to the editor. 
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DIRECTORY OF CRIPPLES 


If you should suddenly turn a corner 
anywhere in New York city and bump 
into a cripple you will be able to find 
him, his name, his past physical care, 
education and industrial training in the 
registry now being compiled by the Fed- 
eration of Associations for Cripples. A 
similar registry for Brooklyn will be 
made by the Bureau of Charities. A 
year ago the federation, which includes 
fifteen homes, schools, and other or- 
ganizations, started a study of the facili- 
ties for their physical care, education and 
industrial training. As a result it dis- 
covered that many cripples are not 
reached. One estimate of the number 
of cripples in New York is 25,000. Yet 


some of the industrial schools for er 
ples have vacancies in their classes. 

The result has been the establishm 
of a central bureau and the beginning 
the registry; which follows the plan 
the London Invalid Children’s Aid / 
sociation. A permanent shop and « 
hibit are planned and a periodical, | 
American Journal of Care for Crippi 


MISSOURI CONTRACT LABOR 


With sentiment throughout the st 
against contract labor in the pemnit 
tiary, and with a legislative investig 
ing committee working on a new syste 
the people of Missouri have no hope 
abolishing it under two years. It v 
thought a year ago that agitation agai 


—contract labor had been successful | 


the Legislature was unable to agree 
a substitute plan. Recently it let c 
tracts for two years, which affect pr 
tically all of the 2,400 inmates, men 2 
women. 

The contractors are to pay. seven 
five cents a day for eight hours’ lal 
of each prisoner—five cents more th 
before. The contracts were let to 
Ruart Saddlery Co., Star Clothing ¢ 
and Priesmeyer Shoe Co, - 


CHARITIES CONFERENCE COMMITTEE 


Committees on organization, nomi 
tions, resolutions and time and place, 
report at the Memphis meeting of 
National Conference of Charities < 
Correction, have been announced by 
president, Professor Graham Tay 
The appointments are as follows: 

Organization: Homer Folks, chi 
man, New York; E. M. Williams, Cle 
land; Ida M. Cannon, Boston; Gr 
Trumbull, San Francisco; M. J. T 
pins, Madison, Wis.; Virginia 1 
Mechen, Seattle; Dr. Frank P. Norbu 
Springfield, Ill.; J. Byron Deacon, Pi 
burgh; Kate Holladay Claghorn, N 
York; Daisy Denson, Raleigh, N. 
J. W. Magruder, Baltimore; Ra 
Stephen S. Wise, New York; Wilf 
S. Reynolds, Chicago. 

Nomination: James  Maullenbz 
chairman, Chicago: Eva Whiting Wh 
3oston; Robert W. Hebberd, Alba 
N. Y.; Sherman C. Kingsley, Chica: 
Maurice Willows, New York; Aretas 
Kepford, Des Moines; Charles C. Si 
man, St. Paul; Ernest P. Bickn 
Washington; Jean Gordon, New | 
leans. 

Resolutions: . Jacob Billikopf, chi 
man, Kansas City; Adah Hopk: 
Grinnell; G. B. Robinson, New York 

Time and Place: Judge G. S. Adda 
chairman, Cleveland: Joseph C. Log 
Atlanta; Robert J. Kelso, Boston; H 
riet E. Anderson, Louisville; Frank 
Loomis, Indianapolis; A. J. McKelw 
Washington; Kate Barnard, Oklahor 
William Thomas, Denver; Minnie 
Low, Chicago; J. T. Mastin, Richmo 
C. L. Stonaker, Newark; George 
Mangold, St. Louis; T. J. Edmor 
Cincinnati: Frank E. Wade, Buff 
Dr. John R. Haynes, Los Angeles; P: 
John M. Gillette, University, N. 
Robert J. Newton, Austin, Tex.; V. 
Manning, Portland. Ore.; Edwin D. 
enberger, Philadelphia. 


Classified Advertisements 
| HELP WANTED 


WANTED—A man or woman with insti- 
‘tutional experience as superintendent for 
Colored Orphan Asylum, Riverdale-on- 
Hudson, New York. 


_———_—_——— 

SECRETARY (woman) for organization 
doing general community work in a ‘small 
town. Address Social Service League, 
Grinnell, Ia. 


Oo) OSE A ee 
~ WANTED by Church Federation, young 
woman of experience in Organized Charity 
methods to organize and take charge of so- 
cial work in Moorestown N. J. Salary 
$1,000.00. Survey recently made by Francis 
H McLean. Address R. R. Cadbury, 
Moorestown, N. J. 


SD SSN IEE SU 1 ci 
WANTED—SUPERINTENDENT, for the 
Chicago Municipal Tuberculosis Sani- 
_ tarium, 
Situated in Chicago; now nearing comple- 
tion, to be opened before the end of the 
year. Initial capacity 600 beds; ultimate 
capacity 900 beds. Largest municipal tuber- 
‘culosis sanitarium in the country. Modern 
‘administrative and medical facilities. Ex- 
cellent opportunity for a good medical man 
of right attainments, experience and execu- 
tive ability. Salary $5,000 per year and 
quarters and subsistence. Apply to Presi- 
dent, Municipal Tuberculosis Sanitarium, 
105 W. Monroe St., Chicago. 


PAROLE AGENTS WANTED 


The Illinois State Civil Service Commis- 
sion will hold examinations on May 2, 1914, 
open to male residents of Illinois, between 
the ages of 25 and 60, not less than 5 feet, 
4 inches tall, nor less than 150 pounds 
weight, for Parole Agent at the State penal 
and correctional institutions. Several va- 
neies now exist. 

Application forms must be secured and 
led before 5 P. M., April 22, 1914. W. R. 
opINsON, Chief Examiner, Springfield, Ill. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


REFINED woman, ten years’ experience 
s matron and housekeeper, wishes engage- 
Ment as matron, companion, or in any 


“WANTED by capable m 
in Girls’ Flome. State particulars. Address 
5, SURVEY. -* 


REAL ESTATE 


_ A WELL constructTep frame-house on plot 
100x100, 35 rooms, 2 double lined chim- 
neys, fire-escape, built for hotel. Located 
Cornwall-on-Hudson in heart of town. 
Empty 100 ft. lot between it and playground. 
Village water on each floor. Interior fresh- 
ly painted. Fine for working people’s sum- 
mer home. 

Town has every advantage—rail and 
vater route. Many places of interest near— 
Newburgh 6 miles, West Point 5, Mt. Beacon 
cross river—two New York physicians. 
Yo license. Rent for season $200 or buy 
or $2,500 on easy terms. Insured for 
4000. Clear title. Apply L. M. Spooner, 
lO W. 95th St, N. Y. City. 


Men—“Chester Crest” 
Vernon, has accommodations for 
and poor men. More than ten thous- 
| have been welcomed. Tel. 248. George 
Avery, Mer. 


_ National Training School prepares for 
itive positions in Young Women's Chris- 


ociations. Address Secretarial Depart- 
600 Lexington Avenue, New York City.” 


Intemperate 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
MEMPHIS, May 8-15, 1914 


The forty-first annual meeting of the National Conference of Charities and Correction is to be held 
at Vemphis, Tenn., May 8-15, 1914. 


Largest convention of social workers on the continent. For public officials, charity agents, children’s 
workers, educators, physicians, social settlement workers, church workers, institution superintendents 
and employes, and the general public interested in social betterment. 

GRAHAM TAYLOR, President 
WILLIAM T. CROSS, General Secretary 


Non-members should write for program and full information. 
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The Transactions of the Fourth Inter- 
national Congress on School Hygiene 


are now in press. They will be ready for dis- 
tribution some time during the spring. 


Each set consisting of five volumes will con- 
tain more than three hundred and fifty papers 
and over three hundred illustrations bearing 
upon many phases of school hygiene. 


Subscriptions at Six Dollars each for the few 
remaining sets may be addressed to 


THOMAS A. STOREY 
College of the City of New York 
NEW YORK CITY 


Europe; Dr. Reep’s Tours 


TRAVEL WITH A SOCIOLOGIST 
SUMMER 1914 


I. Seven National Capitols Tour, $385. 
Il. Through the Heart of Europe, $390. 
Ill. Combined All-Europe Tour, $585. 


, See 
Write for description folder 


Independent and Private Tours Arranged 
Steamship, Hotel, Pension, R. R. Representative 


Address 627 Oak St., S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 


CIVIC AND SOCIAL 
TOUR IN EUROPE 


(3rd SEASON) 
For full information address 


DR. E. E. PRATT 
INSTITUTE OF EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL 
One Madison Avenue - - New York 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
CIRCULATION, @€tc., of The Survey, publisned weekly at 
New York, N. Y., required by the Act of August 24, 1912. 


Post-office address 


Editor, Paul U. Kellogg, 105 E. 22d St., New York. 
Secretary, Arthur P. Kellogg, 105 E. 22d *t., New York. 
Publisner, Survey Associates, Inc. 105 E. 22d St, New York. 


Name of 


Owners: (If a corporation, give names and addresses of 
stockholders holding | percent, or more of total amount of 
stock) Survey Associates, Inc,, 105 E, 22d St., New York. 
A non-commercial corporation without stocks or bonds. 

Known bondholders mortgagees, and other security ho'd- 
ers, holding 1 per cent or more of total amour.t of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities: None. 

Average rumber of copies of each issue of this publication 
so'd or distributed, through the mails or otherwise, to paid 
subscribers dutng the six months preceding the Jate of this 
Statement. (This information is required fiom daily news- 
papers only.) 

(Signed) ARTHUR P. KELLOGG, Secretary. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 3Dth day of March, 
19'4. Edward B, Bruch, Notary Public, Westchester Co. 
Ce tificate filed in New York Co. New York Register No. 
5074. (My commission expires Marcy .0, 1915 ) 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


[EWISe @oncER 


Housefurnishing 
Warerooms 


(Established 1835) 


KITCHEN UTENSILS 
Cutlery, China, Glassware. 


HOUSECLEANING ARTICLES 


Brushes, Brooms, Dusters, Polishes for Floors, 
Furniture and Metals. 


“BEST QUALITY ONLY” 


REFRIGERATORS 


METAL LINED, GLASS LINED, 
ENAMELED STEEL LINED, 


THAT ARE 


ECONOMICAL. 


New York 


SANITARY, EFFICIENT, 


45th St. and Sixth Ave. 


The Study of Society 


To know the facts about our social organi- 
zation Is to be equipped to deal with it. No 
one who has not given time and effort to the 
acquiring of such knowledge is prepared to 
engage in social work. 

For nineteen years The American Journal 
of Sociology has been publishing articles of 
fundamental importance for the study of so- 
ciety. They are written by leading investi- 
gators. They are wholly non-partisan. They 
cover the entire field of social science. They 
are clear and easy to read, not buried in 
technicalities. They are fascinatingly in- 
teresting. 

_ Try the journal for a year. It will put you in touch 
with all that is best in the world of social aah and work. 


In any case fill out and send in the attached request for 
full information. “f 


The American Journal of Sociology 


Subscription price, $2.00 a year; single 
copies, 50 cents; foreign postage, 43cents; ry 
Canadian postage, 25 cents. Issued |” oe 
bi-monthly, 4 


The University of Chicago ¥ x 
\ wr we 
Press ye ® oe Y ht 
5750-58 Ellis Avenue “ ~$ we Par 
CHICAGO Ve rd Fle ale a 
uunos SY ; 


GERSo) 
cows ae 


We 
| Ys NGERSOLL WATCHES | 
have timed the lives of 
thirty-four million Americans. 


It is only by comparison that we 
realize how great that number is— 
thirty-four millions means an Ingersoll 
for every third man, woman and 


child in the United States. 


The reason for these sales is 
VALUE — the greatest time-piece 
ever produced for so small a price 


Note particularly the small thin model 
Ingersolls that combine beauty, small 
size and low price with the guaran- 
teed accuracy and dependability | of 
“The Watch that Made the Dollar 


Famous.” 

Eclipse, $1.50— A medium sized, 
thin model watch, just the right 
size for men. 


Junior, $2.00—A smaller, thinner 


model for boys or men. 


Midget, $2.00—A small, thin model 


watch for women and girls. 


The Wrist Watch, $2.50— A small, 
Ingersoll with a soft leather strap 
that goes around the wrist Out 
of the way, yet ready for instant 
use. Worn by men and women. 


Ask for an Ingersoll and be sure the name is on the dial. 


Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro. 
94 Ashland Building, New York City 


12 1 > 
INGERSOU ‘ 
MIDGET 


if \ 
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TYRREL PRINT, NEW, YORK. 


